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fTlALES, idle tales; we know not what they 
mean/' will, doubtlessly, exclaim the reader, 



if his patience carry him to the end of this little 
volume, and his conscience permit him to parody 
the Laureate's well-known line. " Tadpole tails/' 
rather, as Hood calls them, "all out of my own 
head!" But such as they are, the anther ven- 
tures to present them, as at least the "coined 
imaginations of the brain, 4 ' and though very " poor 
things/' at least " his own." 
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CHAPTER I. 

"TT means camber, sister, that's what it 

-*- means," said the old Squire of Erlston to his 
maiden sister, Dorothy, as they sat together by the 
fireside one wintry morning, some seventy years 
ago. "At our time of life, young folks mean 
trouble, upset, worry; and with our lads in the 
house too, Lord forgi' me for complaining, but I 
know well how it will be." 

Miss Dorothy wiped her spectacles, folded her 
hands placidly on her aproned lap, and remarked 
for all rejoinder, " Poor Robin." 

"Ah, it's easy to say 'Poor Robin/ "• cried the 
Squire irritably. "But I say, what call has a 
man's brother to marry in Spain because his travels 
lead him there, and not only marry, but lose his 
wife in a year, and, worse than that, die himself 
and leave me his daughter as a legacy? Nice 
legacy, indeed, for an old man like me ! What, I 
ask you again, am I to do with her ?" 

"Do with her, brother?" returned the gentle 
spinster. " Why, make a home for her, and be a 
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father to her, — ay, and a better one than she's lost. 
Poor dear Eobin was not the wisest of men." 
Here sister Dorothy wiped her eyes as well as her 
spectacles, and the Squire resumed the reading of 
the letter he held in his hand, which informed him 
in set and measured phrase that his honourable 
niece, Dona Inez-Jose-Maria Ireton, would ear- 
nestly desire on her landing in England to be met 
by her much-venerated relatives, and by them 
escorted to her home, according to the wishes ex- 
pressed on his death-bed by her late lamented 
father, Don Roberto Ireton, and the letter con- 
cluded by kissing the hands of her ever-respected 
uncle, Don John Ireton, with the most profound 
respect. It was this sudden legacy of a young 
lady some twenty years of age or less, brought up 
too in a Spanish convent, and doubtless strange to 
everything English, that weighed so like a night- 
mare on the worthy Squire of Erlston, and filled 
his blithe, apple-cheeked old age with a sort of 
pathetic and half-comic dismay. 

" I shall go and talk to Ambrose," he said at 
last on quitting the room. " That lad's more 
sense in his little finger than most men in their 
whole body;" and on this errand he departed, 
leaving his sister to her knitting and her own 
unspoken perplexities on the subject of Dona 
Inez, and her new relation to the members of the 
quiet North-country household. 

Erlston Grange was an old grey-stone house in 
the distant North of England, and the owner of it, 
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and his sons, belonged, as did many of their neigh- 
bours, to the ancient faith of Borne. And this 
circumstance led at that time to the comparative 
seclusion in which they lived, as being alien and 
in some degree strange in their ways, and an 
object of mysterious suspicion to the worthy mag- 
nates around them. The Grange was lonely, and 
surrounded by wide and bleak stretches of moor 
and fell, with dark groves of fir at rare intervals, 
and sparsely scattered farm-houses, all alike built 
of the grey stone of the country, and enclosed by 
bare-looking walls instead of the sheltering hedge- 
rows and spreading timber of Southern England, 
Beautiful to the Squire's eyes was his patrimonial 
inheritance, for Iretons had been settled there 
since the time of the Lord Protector, and one Sir 
Thomas had been knighted by William of Orange 
for a service rendered to that austere prince, and 
in spite, too, of his religion, for he had then but 
newly entered into the Roman obedience. 

Mrs. Ireton, — €t Dame," as the country folk com- 
monly called her, — had long been dead, at the period 
at which our story opens, and the twin sons, Ambrose 
and Humphrey, were the sole survivors of a some- 
what numerous family. Ambrose, the younger 
twin, was of a somewhat taciturn and reserved 
character. He imagined himself destined for the 
priesthood, but had by no means pledged himself 
to follow this career, until he had seen something 
more of the world than could be arrived at from 
the windows of his father's home. He possessed 
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great abilities, and beneath bis reserved and 
rather austere manners concealed a warmer heart 
and temperament than would at first sight have 
been imagined. The consciousness of this made 
him shrink secretly from the severe discipline and 
seclusion to which his life as a priest would lead 
him, — at a time, too, when toleration was barely 
extended to the Roman religion and its professors. 
Towards his father he was uniformly dutiful and 
courteous ; to his aunt, playful and attentive ; but 
to Humphrey, his twin and senior by an hour, he 
was the warmest and closest of friends. Hum- 
phrey, on the other hand, whose immense frame 
and robust limbs contrasted curiously with the 
slight and delicate lines of his brother, was equally 
dissimilar to him in other respects. He loved and 
delighted in athletic sports and exercises, and 
could leap, run, and wrestle with any of his weight 
in the country. He was popular accordingly with 
the village youth, who admired "t* young Squire," 
as they styled him, and had a no less broad and 
undisguised contempt for " Gentleman " Ambrose, 
who, as might have been expected of him, cared 
for none of these things. Humphrey was bluff 
and something loud-voiced in speech. He wore 
his nut-brown hair unpowdered, and curling close 
upon his temples; his bronzed hues and ruddy 
colouring spoke of English youth and the sinewy 
vigour of his twenty years. Such as they were, 
and so differently constituted, the Squire loved 
them both, was very heartily proud of his twin 
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sons, and it was indeed mainly on their account 
that he dreaded the introduction of this disturb- 
ing female element into his hitherto peaceful 

household; and who shall dare to affirm without 

* 

excellent cause on his part ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

HVTO great distance from Erlston stood an old 
-*-^l towered house known as Braidholm Keep. 
The occupant was one Colonel Wedderburn, cadet 
of an ancient Border family, and formerly of His 
Majesty's Foot Guards, from which some said he 
had rather hurriedly retired. With him our Squire 
lived on terms of somewhat indifferent neighbour- 
liness. Indeed, he may be said to have disliked him 
heartily, — all the more, perhaps, that he could assign 
no precise reason for the mistrust with which the 
handsome Colonel's handsome eyes, and not very 
handsome or pleasant mouth, never failed to inspire 
him. It was currently reported, as such things are 
in remote neighbourhoods, that he was a man who 
had seen much " life," and that not of the most 
reputable kind. That he gambled heavily, drank 
freely, betted, raced, and otherwise indulged him- 
self, was no more than might have been said of 
most of the fine gentlemen of two or three genera- 
tions ago ; but those very qualifications which 
admitted him to the selecter or more dissipated 
circles in the town, he found to be actually pre- 
judicial to him in the less civilised regions where 
his few acres and tumble-down tower sometimes 
required his personal presence. His features were 
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rather disfigured by a sword-cut across the cheek, 
and this scar had been seen to darken very disagree- 
ably when the Colonel was enraged ; and at such 
times it may be said he was not a pleasant object 
to behold. He dressed in the extreme fashions of 
his age and time, and was outdone by no man in a 
sort of careless and faultless elegance, which gave 
him, at the occasional county gatherings which he 
honoured with his presence, a superiority with the 
fairer sex of which he freely boasted, and which 
was apt to fill the breasts of other and younger men 
with a sort of wild jealousy and disapprobation, for 
which there seemed no adequate mode of expression. 
Altogether it may be safely said that in the county 
few men were less liked or more mistrusted than 
our elegant Colonel; and the prudent fathers of 
families were apt, not unfrequently, to prohibit his 
advances upon their dove-cots in a somewhat 
peremptory manner. 

All this secretly flattered the Colonel's already 
inordinate vanity, and confirmed him in the belief 
that were he but to fling his handkerchief, no 
woman on earth but would surrender at discretion 
to his all-conquering charms. It may, therefore, 
be correctly gathered from the foregoing that on 
the day which brought his niece's disturbing letter 
the Squire was not very well pleased to behold the 
gallant Colonel advancing to his gates, mounted 
upon his favourite black horse Satan. He alighted 
with his usual air of importance and negligent 
courtesy and entered the house. He was presently 
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shown into the parlour where the Squire was sitting, 
and after a few phrases of common-place had been 
exchanged, he startled his host with the bland 
inquiry whether he was not right in calling to offer 
his congratulations upon an event, — an arrival at 
Erlston, — which would enrich the county with a 
new and most delightful acquisition in the shape 
of a young lady ? 

" True," said the Squire bluntly, " my niece, poor 
Robin's daughter, is coming to live here, having no 
other home to go to, if that's what you are driving 
at. But as I've never seen her since her birth, I 
can't say what her personal attractions may be, I'm 
sure." And the Squire rubbed his hands and gazed 
intently into the fire, and consequently missed seeing 
a sudden gleam in the Colonel's black eyes, and a 
roguish look of extreme amusement on his coun- 
tenance, as if for him the news had some special 
flavour of interest beyond tho general world. 

" I shall certainly do myself the honour of calling 
to pay my respects," said he politely, while rising 
to take his leave. "I know Spain so well, and 
admire its ladies so much" ("The deuce he does," 
thought the Squire, " and be hanged to him ! "), 
"that I shall feel no stranger to your charming 
niece. We shall find some topic in common, I 
make no doubt." 

The Squire looked at his insidious visitor, and 
restrained a disposition to choke him with his 
beautifully-tied cravat, and inly resolved in his 
own mind that the Colonel's visits should be as few 
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and far between as he could make them ; and with 
that the unwelcome guest took his departure and 
rode off on his satanic steed, singing a Spanish air 
to the well-known words, — 

" Miguel, for kissing thee 
My mother scolded me ; 
Return then, love, I pray, 
The kiss of yesterday." 
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CHAPTER III. 

A WEEK had elapsed since the date of these 
occurrences, when the day arrived of Dona 
Inez' landing at the neighbouring seaport town, 
and the family coach set forth in solemn state, con- 
taining Miss Dorothy, to meet the expected guest. 
The two lads had gone to a wrestling match at the 
county town, and the Squire excused himself from 
attending his sister on the plea of some farming 
business, but in reality to sit over the fire and vex 
his brain with all the numerous perplexities which 
he too plainly saw would arise from the position of 
two grown-up lads and a young lady, too nearly 
related to marry, by the rule of the Church, without 
a dispensation from Rome, — which would be more 
readily granted, it is true, than applied for by the 
honest Squire, who held that it was not forbidden 
by the ancient Canon Law without excellently good 
reason. Then, again, if Ambrose's mind was to be 
disturbed and upset on the threshold of his career, 
— for in a year's time he must determine upon his 
choice of the sacred profession, and enter himself at 
the College of St. Omer, — his father could not face 
this prospect with any patience. He tried to hope, 
as the lesser of two evils, that the handkerchief 
might be thrown to Humphrey, whose vast and 
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athletic frame could, as he supposed, better support 
the pangs of unhappy love ! Thus mused the un- 
happy Squire — and dozed indeed also, — in the 
twilight which had fallen upon the room, dark save 
for the firelight ; when he was suddenly aroused by 
a clear-pitched voice in his ear, and a light hand 
laid upon his shoulder, and, if his senses did not 
greatly mislead him, by a kiss upon his brow. 
Candles, hastily lighted, completed his discomfiture 
and bewilderment. He opened his eyes, however, 
— and pretty widely, too, — and embraced his niece 
with kindly vigour, and then fell back a pace or 
two to contemplate " Robin's child." There she 
stood, a slender, girlish figure, low of stature, light 
of limb; her liquid eyes swimming with suppressed 
merriment at her uncle's bewildered air ; her red 
lips curving in an involuntary smile, which dis- 
played her pearly teeth to infinite perfection; a 
dimpled chin, glossy raven-black hair, raised above 
the brow, and a handkerchief of black lace co- 
quettishly tied beneath the cleft chin; a garb of 
deep mourning; small hands, waving in perpetual 
motion as they strove to aid a tongue which 
stammered woefully over the imperfectly-acquired 
English tongue, — such was the picture which met 
the Squire's eye, and, if the truth must be told, 
fulfilled his worst forebodings as to the havoc and 
desolation such charms would assuredly occasion in 
the breasts of inflammable youth. Nor was he 
himself quite proof, as he candidly avowed after- 
wards, against the assaults of such an enemy ; and 
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it was with anxious solicitude that he inquired as 
to her health and well-being after the long and 
fatiguing journey which had brought her to his 
door. 

Ambrose, who had quietly and unobserved en- 
tered at this juncture, stood a little in the back- 
ground, and gazed at this lovely apparition as if a 
door had been suddenly opened into fairyland, and 
as though he could not look enough. Humphrey, 
too, — his herculean proportions seeming to bring 
this small and delicate beauty into fuller relief, like 
a full organ diapason to the exquisite treble of a 
bird's throat, — looked down upon the scene from 
his great height, with surprise largely mingled with 
delight, upon this little wonder of another sphere. 
He came forward to greet her with shy courtesy, 
and strove to modulate the deep-chested thunder 
of his ordinary voice into something more subdued 
and fitter, as he considered, for this fairy-like 
being's ear. 

She received Ambrose's silent homage and 
Humphrey's huge and ponderous politeness with 
an infantine, playful, and entirely amused expres- 
sion ; and, in an hour, was as much at ease with 
them all as if she had been their guest all her life. 
The Squire's heart sank, as he bade her good- 
night, to see Ambrose light her candle and 
Humphrey plunge to open the door and bow, as 
well as he knew how, while the tiny vision floated 
up the wide oak stair, escorted by Aunt Dorothy, 
whose countenance wore a very mingled expression 
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of admiration, pity, and wonder, as she showed her 
niece into the panelled room, hung with grim 
ancestral Ireton effigies, which was to be her abode 
for the future, and from the windows of which the 
towers of Braidholm were plainly to be discerned. 
And Inez's first question was, "To whom they 
belonged ? " " What sort of being was their 
neighbour? Was he young, or old, or what ? " And 
these questions, put so suddenly and with such a 
vehement appearance of interest, filled the gentle 
spinster's heart with dismay, as well indeed they 
might. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AND now began a new order of things in the 
grey old Grange. Fresh flowers appeared as 
if by enchantment, and were lavished in every 
possible adornment of the rooms. The " Infanta/' 
as the old Squire speedily dubbed her, never 
descended, — morning, noon, or night, — without 
flowers in her dark tresses, flowers at her breast, 
flowers in her hand ; and as the venerable gardens 
of the Grange did not ordinarily exhibit these orna- 
ments of the earth in such profusion, it may be 
presumed that other gardens were ransacked in 
order to produce this constant supply. Nor was it 
long before the Squire discovered that the grave 
Ambrose's many rides, very often before breakfast, 
were chiefly in the direction of the market town, 
where a struggling nursery gardener was surprised 
to find in the gloomy young scion of Erlston Grange 
a generous and lavish customer. The old harpsi- 
chord was shortly voted outworn, and a new one 
somehow found its way into the parlour, to be 
speedily taken possession of by the Infanta, who 
sang and accompanied herself thereon with infinite 
and magic grace. Spanish songs, ballads, and 
romances became the order of the day. She even 
volunteered to instruct Humphrey in the art of 
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song, and his prodigious roars under this gentle 
harmonist's tuition might have been heard, so his 
aunt affirmed, not less than a mile off! While 
Ambrose, although not greatly impressed by 
his brother's chest notes, would yet sit by the 
siren teacher's side for the sake of the enchanting • 
peals of merriment and light laughter which greeted 
her pupil's immense efforts not to deafen her entirely. 
Matters, indeed, soon came to such a pass, that the 
two young men wondered how they could have 
called their previous existence life before the arrival 
of this exquisite being, whose spell upon them was 
as potent as any ever cast in Circean gardens by the 
enchantresses of old time. She had once expressed 
a wish to ride, and Humphrey had forthwith spent 
days and days in breaking in his smallest hunter to 
accommodate a lady's pace and weight; and when 
all was done, and he had obtained his reward in 
her gracious acceptance of his gift, she was pleased 
to select Ambrose to walk by the palfrey's side and 
steady, when necessary, her hand upon the rein, or 
rearrange the saddle, or sustain the light figure 
when she alighted. That Humphrey sulked like a 
thunder-cloud for two days after this was not sur- 
prising, nor, perhaps, displeasing to this capricious 
despot, who now devoted herself entirely to his re- 
conquest, with what success need not be described. 
Donna Inez made a practice from this time of riding 
out every day, and if her cousins were from any 
cause unable to accompany her, a groom was 
assigned to her orders. And it is a curious fact, 
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that on such and no other days did Colonel Wed- 
derburn almost always chance to meet her at some 
point of the ride, generally the most distant ; and 
if William Groom's pocket was heavier by a crown 
when he reached home, the discreet Yorkshire lad 
was likely to lose nothing by an idle and unne- 
cessary use of his tongue ; and if on such occasions 
the Colonel's manner was less that of a casual 
acquaintance than of a suitor accepted, the birds of 
the air, as is well known, are not always on the 
espial, and the scaurs and streams betrayed none of 
these things to the consciousness either of Ambrose 
or Humphrey. It fell out on a day, however, 
that a dinner of some solemnity was held at a 
neighbouring magnate's, and the Infanta and 
all her kindred were -of the guests invited, and 
amongst them, too, was Colonel Wedderburn, who 
instantly presented himself to the Squire, and, with 
a low bow, begged to be made acquainted with his 
lovely niece. She rose and curtseyed low, and 
when their eyes met not a glance, not an eyelid's 
fall, betrayed that their meeting was not that of 
the most utter strangers. Presently, however, he 
secured a seat beside her, and a murmured sentence 
in Spanish was met by a quick response, — not, in- 
deed, of words, but by a flashing smile, which 
seemed plainly to warrant his lingering by her chair 
and bestowing upon her the attentive gallantry 
which at this time the military were wont to assume 
as their distinctive characteristic in society, and to 
which, to do them justice, the ladies were not slow 
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to respond. To affirm that the two brothers spent 
a pleasant evening would not be strictly true. 
That each would have liked to horsewhip the 
Colonel, to pull his aquiline nose, to tread upon his 
coat and shoot him afterwards, it is also wholly 
unnecessary to remark. 

But at last they were all packed securely into the 
family coach on their return journey, and who then 
could have matched the artlessness and demure 
innocence of the Infanta as she demanded of each 
of them whether he had passed a pleasant evening, 
and if not why not ? when she had enjoyed herself 
so very much, and so on. 

In spite of all this her efforts at entertaining 
discourse failed. The Squire went to sleep in his 
corner, and snored loudly; Ambrose and Humphrey 
both managed to preserve a gloomy silence, which 
filled their sweet cousin's breast with secret delight. 
Nevertheless, unwilling to waste any more of her 
efforts on such sulky swains, she likewise composed 
herself to rest, and slept the slumber of the 
virtuous until they reached home. 

Next day the Colonel called to pay his respects, 
as he had said. The two young men, so it hap- 
pened, had gone to a coursing match, and Aunt 
Dorothy, rigid and excellent chaperon though she 
were, was yet no match for the wily Colonel and 
his insinuating request to walk round her flower- 
garden before mounting his horse. The Infanta 
had quitted the room some minutes before, and 
the guileless lady gave the required permission 

c 
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willingly ; and presently saw him pass the window 
alone. That the Infanta, should at that moment 
be- sitting in the shady little garden-house, almost 
hidden as it was from mortal view by clematis and 
woodbine, was a fact that would never have oc- 
curred to Miss Dorothy's mind. Still less that at 
the expiration of an hour she should still be there ; 
though to persons more skilled in the ways of 
youth trained in foreign convents, it would have 
been, perhaps, less surprising. That later — much 
later — in the afternoon the Infanta should have re- 
entered her parlour, with heightened colour and rub- 
bing her pretty eyes, apparently but just awakened 
from a cosy nap, — this, I say, would have surprised 
no one; for this young lady was known to love a 
siesta in the middle of the day, and, indeed, often 
retired for that purpose, and was equally indulged 
in this as in all other her freaks and vagaries. 

Doubtless, it may be urged that all these circum- 
stances taken together have a highly suspicious air 
to the trained and acute intelligence of my readers, 
but to these innocent and peaceful folk, in their 
Sleepy Hollow, all seemed as fair and customable 
as flowers in May. 

So matters went smoothly on. The Colonel paid 
no more visits ; the Infanta rode every day, and 
became an accomplished horsewoman ; the Squire 
hunted and farmed ; the two lads returned to their 
tutor's house ; things fell into the quiet routine of 
English country life, when one day William Groom 
was bidden to get ready, and accompany his young 
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mistress as far as the Five Stones on the moor, to 
wit, a giant cromlech, some ten or twelve miles away, 
which the Infanta had long expressed a wish to visit. 
Aunt Dorothy insisted on her taking food before 
she started, and was urgent that William should 
have a crust and horn of ale before setting out on 
what was considered a very long excursion to make 
On the brief autumnal day. The sun was hot, cer- 
tainly, and the Squire's ale was no weak mixture 
of malt and hops, but potent and well-seasoned 
October; still, somehow, William thought he had 
never felt so sleepy after it in an ordinary way, or 
so inclined to lurch over his horse's nose on the 
slightest acceleration of that worthy animars pace. 
He straightened himself after each of these perfor- 
mances with a great shake, feeling desperately 
ashamed, and trusting that on these lonely roads 
such curious feats of horsemanship might pass un- 
noticed. To his dismay, it suddenly pleased the 
young lady to quicken her pace to a hand-gallop 
over the somewhat rough ground which skirted 
some disused gravel-pits beside the road. After 
another and a worse lurch, by the time the honest 
lad had righted in his saddle his mistress was 
almost invisible in the distance, and the next thing 
of which our worthy was aware was that he was 
lying on his back in the gravel-pit, some four feet 
below the road, while his steed was peacefully 
grazing near him, with a broken bridle. He got 
up and rubbed his eyes, and felt himself carefully 
all over to make sure that no bones were broken, 

c2 
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and beheld with eyes of amazement and also of 
dismay that the sun was setting, and that his 
mistress was nowhere apparent in any direction to 
his puzzled vision. He re-mounted his peaceful 
steed, and rode home, fully expecting to find her 
arrived before him. But at the gate he was greeted 
by Miss Ireton's anxious inquiry : " Where was his 
young lady ? Not at home, certainly." Every 
room was searched in vain. It was getting dark. 
The Squire returned from his shooting, and was 
met by the pleasing intelligence that his niece was 
not to be found ; that William, who had escorted 
her as usual, could give no account of her, or of 
himself, for that matter, for of his story of sleepi- 
ness and gravel-pits no one, it is fair to say, 
believed a syllable. The night was passed in the 
utmost anxiety. No conjectures could be hazarded 
till the daylight, when the Squire and coachman, 
mounted on two stout horses, set off to explore the 
moor to its furthest limits, and to make inquiries 
as they went of every passer-by. They visited the 
seaport town, twenty miles away ; every inn was 
carefully searched, for the Squire, who was a 
magistrate, insisted on no stone being left un- 
turned. At last an ostler, stimulated by a guinea, 
confessed to having littered down a horse for a 
lady, who rode alone into the inn-yard before dark 
the previous night, and ordered her horse to be 
watered and fed. She rode away an hour later, but 
not alone this time, and the ostler faintly grinned 
when he came to this, " for a dark gentleman, who 
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had been in the coffee-room all day — quite a gentle- 
man — free with his money, too, rode away along of 
her, on a black horse with a white star." Whither 
they went this worthy was not disposed to hazard 
a conjecture. "The town was a port/' he re- 
marked; "a deal of shipping lay in the harbour; 
they might have gone to forren parts ; it was none 
of his business. That was all he knew; if his 
honour was to give him a purse full of golden 
guineas, that was all he could say/' Upon this, 
the Squire stamped and swore, and, turning angrily 
round upon the coachman, bid him give Yorkshire 
William instant dismissal. And here it may be 
mentioned that when this sentence reached his 
oars, the lad fell upon his knees, and, with dismal 
howls and entreaties, disclosed the many meetings 
with Colonel Wedderburn in their rides, and that 
gentleman's apparent intimacy and complete under- 
standing with his young lady. 

The Squire's worst suspicions were justified. He 
swore a terrible oath that he would have the villain's 
blood, if he died for it. The man's character was, 
he knew, black enough to warrant his taking this 
or any other infamous step ; and with an altered 
step, and a suppressed voice, and a set and very 
grim countenance, Mr. Ireton mounted his horse 
and rode away to his lawyer's office in the town. 
He was closeted with him for several hours, and 
much talk passed before he set off homewards* 
There was no doubt on his mind what had become 
of his niece. How to trace the fugitives was, in 
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those days, the difficulty. Bow Street runners 
were promptly secured, and every means taken — 
but in vain. That the pair were not in England, 
was all that was really ascertained. Whither they 
had fled, remained a mystery. Advertisements, 
mysteriously worded, were inserted at regular in«- 
tervals in the journals ; but no answer ever came. 

Alone in his room the Squire would sit and 
curse the day that had brought poor Robin's child 
beneath his roof. Year after year stole away with- 
out tidings, although both Ambrose and Humphrey 
prolonged the search to the utmost. Four years 
after, Mr. Ireton died, and his eldest son succeeded 
to the Grange, while Ambrose quitted England for 
the college of St. Omer, where he finally took 
orders in the Soman Church, and after a further 
interval entered the order of St. Dominic, for which 
his great gifts of preaching seemed especially to 
fit him. Aunt Dorothy did not long survive her 
brother. Colonel Wedderburn's tower remained 
shut up, and by degrees the Infanta and her adven- 
tures faded out of the country gossip and passed into 
the quiet region of forgotten things. Humphrey 
devoted himself to the pursuits of a country life, 
and remained unmarried, "all for that saucy Spanish 
girl," as the neighbouring families indignantly re- 
marked ; and indeed Dona Inez had not a rag of 
character left to her when the Ireton s came under 
discussion. Pity, blame, blandishments were all 
alike wasted on Humphrey, who still pursued the 
tenor of his way — a bachelor. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOME years after the date of these occurrences 
Father Ambrose was sent by his superiors on 
a mission to Rome, and one day found himself 
beneath the vast and vaulted dome of the great 
temple of Christendom, where, in a dozen different 
languages, confessions are heard and absolutions 
pronounced, in the various confessionals which range 
along the mighty aisles. What tragic histories does 
not that great dome unfold ! What hundreds, very 
likely, of dismal narratives of guilt, and pain, and 
sorrow, and crime have been poured into listening 
ears ! What dire ailments of the human heart 1 
what dread remedies applied thereto ! Some such 
thoughts as these were rambling through the mind 
of Ambrose as he paced along the echoing pave* 
ments, wrapped in his monkish cowl and mantle, his 
shaven temples disguising his countenance, as he 
felt, beyond all recognition of English travellers 
with whom he might once have been acquainted. 
Absorbed in sombre thoughts of this nature, he could 
not help contrasting the busy life and activity which 
filled the Roman streets and squares, with the calm 
and silence, and majestic quietude of the great sanc- 
tuary, lighted with countless lamps, and filled with 
a constant succession of worshippers, who stopped 
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each as he passed, to bow before the high altar, and 
then to kiss the brazen and much-worn foot of St. 
Peter's antique statue, or to share an instant in the 
subdued chanting which proceeded from the Chapel 
of the Choir, where at intervals a monk was heard 
preaching with stormy inflections on the corrupt 
politics of the outer world. Next day Ambrose, as 
it fell out, found himself appointed to hear con- 
fessions in the English tongue, and placed himself 
in the confessional assigned, where he sat with 
admirable patience and calm for several successive 
hours, but no penitents presented themselves. It 
was now dusk, and the vast extent beneath the 
dome twinkled with brilliant lights set round the 
" Confession," so called, which marks the resting- 
place of the chief Apostle, before which groups of 
kneeling worshippers were faintly discerned in the 
fading light. But at last, out of the long shadows, 
and in the darkening gloom, some one had 
approached his confessional, and was kneeling on 
the step, and presently a voice in English saluted 
his ear. 

Father Ambrose started as if stung with a sudden 
pain. Too well, alas ! he knew those dulcet tones ; 
too painfully did they remind him of scenes he 
would fain forget, and memories he was unwilling 
to recall. But the priest's instinctive attention 
prevailed over this momentary agitation, and. he 
bent his ear to listen, at first almost mechanically, 
such is the force of habit ; then by degrees with the 
closest and most absorbed interest, as in low, hurried 
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accents, a long and dismal confession reached his 
ear, and when it ceased absolution was withheld. 

" Where there is no forgiveness, my daughter," he 
said, at last, " there is no penitence, — still less any 
absolution." 

"I cannot forgive," was the muttered reply. 
"God may, perhaps; His mercy is great. I have 
had none. I will utter no lie, my father, nor say 
what would be so wholly untrue." 

Long and earnestly did Ambrose address en- 
treaty, warning, and rebuke to the veiled figure 
kneeling beside the grating ; but his words were 
uttered in vain, and the interview closed with a 
pressing entreaty that he would not at least with- 
hold further ghostly counsel and advice. 

Inez it was : of that he felt assured, though he 
had asked no questions to ascertain her possible 
identity, and he further reproached himself with 
austere severity for the agitated stirring in his 
breast which had quickened his steady pulse in so 
unwonted a manner. 

The next day a message reached him, sent by a 
boy of the streets, a bright-witted rogue, whose 
wicked, twinkling eyes glittered as he rang at the 
Dominican convent door, and delivered a scented 
and delicate billet into the hands of the severe- 
looking lay-brother, with many injunctions to give 
it into the very hands of Father Ambrose himself ; 
and then, with a thousand nods and winks of un- 
utterable meaning, the roguish Mercury departed. 
Ambrose, having laid the letter before his superiors 
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and obtained the requisite permission, betook 
himself to the street indicated in the letter, and 
inquired for the name which he imagined Inez had 
assumed the better to conceal her identity. 

In a darkened room he found her, poring over 
the papers in an escritoire. He paused on the 
threshold ; and as she hastily looked up from her 
occupation, he beheld the face of the woman he 
once had loved, with a hundred mingled emotions 
of pity, wonder, and grief. 

The sweet, girlish bloom had faded from the still 
youthful countenance. The outlines had sharpened, 
and the dark eyes looked larger and somewhat 
hollow. The smile was no longer real, and some- 
thing in her dress, he knew not what, of faded, fine 
adornment, struck him with a painful sense of 
change, and ruin, and despair. Tokens of a child's 
occupations and amusement were littered about the 
room, which betrayed the same air of finery and 
discomfort blended, so foreign to what he remem- 
bered of his enchantress in the old time. Her hair, 
still blacker than the darkest night, was arranged 
with some pretence at coquetry ; a black lace scarf 
tied over it, and a faded rose, fastened with a diamond 
pin, reminded him of the sparkling princess of 
former years, and her old passion for flowers. The 
many miles he had ridden over the bleak moors 
to gratify this pretty taste of elegant luxury, came 
back sharply to his mind, as, indeed, had been 
Inez's intention. She pointed Ambrose to a chair, 
and he was no sooner seated than she proceeded to 
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pour out a vivid continuous narrative of her pro- 
ceedings since the memorable day when she beheld 
the Yorkshire moors and scaurs for that last 
time. 

"Was Colonel Wedderburn, then, an old ac- 
quaintance ? " at last interjected Ambrose, as the 
breathless tide of the narrative flowed on. 

Inez condescended to explain that in old convent 
days in Spain he had thrown a bouquet at her feet 
in their garden, and that after that she had con- 
trived to maintain a scarcely interrupted corre- 
spondence with him, and that her journey to 
England was mainly concerted with a view to their 
future meeting, 

" Of course, I was in love with him tlien" she 
added, with a sharp scorn and contempt of herself 
inexpressibly painful to her auditor. " Of course, I 
believed in him then. He was my lover, and I 
thought him a gentleman. And now you ask me 
to forgive him/' 

She laughed discordantly, and Ambrose shivered 
as he heard the mocking tones. 

" I thought/' she continued, " when I went away 
with him across the seas that our marriage would 
be a veritable one, and our child the lawful heir of 
his father's name and fortune. And, after all these 
years, it was but when he left me that I knew he 
had deceived me, black and corrupt traitor that he 
is and was ! "With what base arts, after what vile 
deception, it is no need to tell ! " After a pause 
Bhe went on. "We travelled about after my 
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marriage," again accompanying the word with a 
scornful laugh. "We visited one foreign court after 
another. It was pleasant enough. We were well 
received and had plenty to spend, and lackeys to 
serve. Play was high at most of them, and Colonel 
Wedderburn had remarkable luck," — a strong 
emphasis upon the word. u And while it lasted I 
did not complain ; but it did not last long. When 
my child was born, he had already left me for a 
lady who adored him, so he said. But I have had my 
revenge there. He does not know — he never shall 
know — whether the child is son or daughter, son to 
plague or daughter to disgrace him." And here 
Donna Inez folded her arms, and burst into shrill 
triumphant peals of laughter, which seemed to 
Ambrose to resemble the mockery of fiends. How 
far removed was this raging fury from the sweet 
tyrant of Yorkshire days, — the sunbeam of the 
house, the adored of those two young, manly 
hearts ! 

" But," she resumed, " I wish to die a good 
Catholic ; and I shall not last long, for this cough, 
which racks me night and day, is a true messenger, 
and I know the worst ; and, therefore, I will assure 
him of my forgiveness, since, otherwise, you with- 
hold your absolution. But I must make my con- 
ditions, too." 

Ambrose listened, but uttered no word. 

" I will write," she continued; " I will send him 
a lock of my hair and that of the child in a packet, 
together with a remembrance of myself he will 
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know Bow to value ; and I will seal it, and you or 
Humphrey must deliver it." 

" Where is he ? " said Ambrose. 

tc That one of you must find out," she returned 
composedly ; " but if you will promise this, I will 
stand by my word and forgive him." 

Finding that nothing further would be gained by 
prolonging the interview, Ambrose retired, and 
Inez applied herself to the composition of her 
letter. 

She enclosed in her packet a pair of gloves ; a 
tiny dagger, the handle set about with precious 
stones ; and a lock of her own hair and that of the 
child. 

" These gloves are poisoned," she wrote ; " I 
bought them for you four years ago. The dagger 
is poisoned, too. Take care how you use it. I 
send it to you now, because Ambrose has been 
here, and says, as I am dying, I must forgive all 
my enemies. I have no others to forgive, and I 
send you my forgiveness because the dagger's point 
will not rankle so keenly in your breast as my for- 
giveness, and that of the child whose hair I send 
you, whom you have never seen — never cared to see 
— but whom, some day, you will see when you least 
expect it and cannot prevent it. And though I 
know not how, yet I know it, and am sure of it, 
the presence of my child and yours will prove the 
instrument of my vengeance and that of Heaven's 
justice on the villain to whom I now send — my 
forgiveness." 
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The packet was sealed and delivered to Ambrose, 
who was, it need not be said, wholly guileless of its 
contents ; and Inez was shortly after removed by 
him to the Convent of the Tor* de Specchi, where 
her real name and history were alike unknown, 
and where, under the attention of the good nuns 
of S. Francesca Bomana, she received the tender 
nursing she so greatly needed. She closed her 
eyes in their arms not long afterwards, and after 
life's fitful fever was laid to rest in their church 
in the Forum of Rome. The Dominican Order 
kindly undertook the care and education of the 
little child she had left until such time as he could 
provide for himself, or perhaps enter their Society 
as a member. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AMBROSE, on receiving the packet with which 
Inez had entrusted him, wrote at once to his 
brother Humphrey to undertake the commission of 
its delivery, and waited on in Rome till Humphrey's 
answer arrived in his own person. 

At that time, when a gentleman of the character 
and pursuits of Colonel Wedderburn was to be 
sought for, the steps of the searcher instinctively 
turned towards Venice, where a six months' Car- 
nival filled the streets and waters with unceasing 
revel, and where the gay, the dissolute, and the 
depraved flocked alike to their prey and their 
pleasure. The Queen of the Adriatic still sat 
enthroned on her islands of the sea, but the glory 
had departed from her. Her glitter was but the 
sign of her decay, her splendour but the last 
flicker of dissolution ; while her greatness was 
scarcely the shadow of itself, and in every land her 
sons enjoyed the distinction, not unshared by her 
daughters, of being the most profligate in a century 
of universal laxity of morals. But to the outward 
eye Venice was a brave and splendid spectacle of 
beauty, mystery, and roman.ce. Adventures of 
every kind might there be sought and relished to 
perfection., Lotharios, Don Juans, and others of 
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like profession, found here congenial occupation for 
their ill-spent hours. 

To this great and famous city, then, did 
Humphrey betake himself on the receipt of his- 
brother's message, and after much and earnest 
conference with him on the best method of exe- 
cuting his errand. 

The great, tall, robust, fresh-coloured Englishman,, 
whose hat and coat were by no means of the last 
Continental make, attracted sufficient notice as he 
strode along the arcades of St. Mark's Place, or 
patrolled with anxious and vigilant attention the 
narrow streets or calle, where the Venetians ara 
wont to throng in the earlier hours of the day, in 
the pursuits of marketing and gossip. Coming one- 
night through some of these same narrow and 
obscure passages, alone and unarmed, save for the 
sword which every gentleman then wore as part of 
his ordinary attire, he stepped out for an instant into 
the moonlight, clear and bright, while crossing 
with rapid step the square fronting the Church of 
St. Zacharias. As he passed on into the shade of 
the wall a man sprang out upon him, and inflicted 
a slight wound with a dagger which flashed into 
the light for one instant. Humphrey, a man of : 
great personal strength and dexterity, instantly 
closed with his antagonist, and claspiDg him in 
his vigorous arms, hurled him with a practised, 
wrestler's skill upon the pavement. The man 
struggled and fought desperately. There were no 
bystanders, nor, perhaps, would any have interfered. 
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in Venice in an encounter of this sort with a street 
bravo. But Humphrey, kneeling upon his adver- 
sary's chest, managed to secure the knife, while the 
ruffian gasped and choked beneath his portentous 
weight. In fierce and broken Italian the English- 
man sternly demanded to what cause he owed this 
vile and cowardly attack. The man, a Venetian of 
the lowest class, managed to gasp something to 
the effect that a golden key would open any lock, 
Humphrey swore without hesitation he should have 
his price, and soon ascertained— what he suspected 
to be a fact— that Colonel Wedderburn had sought 
by this means to rid himself of a countryman whom 
he cared so little to see as the stalwart Squire of 
Erlston. His patron's address was procured with- 
out much difficulty from the ruffian's lips, and 
Humphrey, hurling his purse at him, dismissed him 
with a very hearty parting kick. The rascal 
crawled off to his den, with sundry inward congra- 
tulations on the toward results of an adventure 
which had lined his ragged pockets richly for some 
time to come. Next day Humphrey waited on the 
Colonel at his hotel, and with haughty courtesy 
explained the reason of his visit, and presented to 
him, with a low bow, the packet of which he was 
the bearer. The Colonel's veins swelled on his 
forehead and his face darkened as he opened and 
read the letter's contents. 

"I have executed my cousin's commission/' quoth 
Humphrey, preparing to bow himself out, "and 
I have now the honour to bid you a good day. J 

s 
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"Not quite so fast, sir," roared the Colonel, 
purple with rage. "And I consider it like your 
infernal impudence to come hither to me on such 
an errand. I doubt not but that you are well 
acquainted with the contents of this packet." 
And the Colonel herewith proceeded to garnish the 
remainder of his observations with oaths so plenti- 
ful and terrific that they must be left to the imagi- 
nation of the cursory reader/ Humphrey ex- 
plained with an air of studied patience that in 
England gentlemen (strongly emphasised) did not 
usually open and read letters not addressed to 
them, though he craved pardon for his ignorance, 
were such the custom of gentlemen (more strongly 
accented than before) in Venice. The Colonel 
would, he felt quite sure, excuse his rustic simpli- 
city. The Colonel, however, fell into a rage, and 
stamped and swore that he would stand none of 

this vapouring and puppy-dog impertinence ; 

that a friend of his should speedily wait upon 
Humphrey, and give him the satisfaction he 
demanded, unless Humphrey would prefer having 
his nose pulled then and there. This obliging 
offer Humphrey declined with polite composure, 
and bowing still lower, observed that, though as 
a rale he only went out with men of honour and 
consideration, yet that lie -would on this occasion, 
for several excellent reasons, depart from his usual 
line of conduct, and afford the Colonel the 
pleasure of meeting him whenever and wherever 
he should appoint.- "That, sir," shouted the 
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Colonel, beside himself with anger, and foaming 
literally at the month, "is a matter for my second 
to arrange." 

" I wish yon, then, a good morning," returned 
Humphrey, with unimpaired civility, and with low 
bows cm each side the belligerents parted. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MATTERS were speedily arranged, and that 
very evening two gondolas put forth from 
the Giudecca, and steered their course for some 
silent and desert islets lying far away on the 
horizon, where the combatants could meet free 
from all interruption. Such affairs of honour were • 
too common in those days to excite much observa- 
tion or comment ; and the vigilant and ubiquitous 
police of Venice were not wont to interfere when 
matters were not of a political nature. 

The weapons were to be rapiers. The two men 
were pretty nearly matched in courage, skill, and 
determination. They fought for some time in 
silence, parry and thrust alike skilfully interchanged. 
Their respective seconds stood by contemplating 
their movements with the disinterested composure 
of spectators at a scene of the utmost interest. 
Presently, however, a slight groan escaped from 
Humphrey's lips. He suddenly reeled and fell 
backwards. The Colonel had advanced his sword 
point into his adversary's breast, and was observed 
to give his weapon a certain dexterous little twist 
as he did so, — a method, be it observed, which 
considerable practice had enabled him to bring to 
proficiency, and which rarely failed of its purpose. 
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Humphrey rolled heavily npon the ground. His 
second bent oyer him and supported his head, 
while he opened his shirt and laid one hand 
anxiously upon his heart. But all was over. He 
had ceased to breathe in a few seconds. The 
Colonel gravely wiped his sword, glanced toward 
Humphrey's corpse, bowed gracefully to the 
second, and retired with polite composure to his 
gondola, and presently the light, quick stroke of 
the single oar rapidly died into the distance. 

Humphrey's dead body was carefully wrapped in 
cloaks and placed in his gondola, and thus con- 
veyed to his lodgings in Venice. A brief inquiry 
took place. An affair of honour — that was soon 
seen; a lady, most likely; a momentary buzz of 
scandal, to which it must be owned Colonel Wed- 
derburn contributed not one word; then a hasty 
interment in St. Michael's; a couple of black- 
draped gondolas stole thither by night, and the 
affair was over. 

The Colonel was observed, indeed, to pursue his 
Carnival pleasures with the serene complacency of 
an Indian warrior who has added yet another scalp 
to the number of his manly trophL 

Ambrose received the news of his brother's 
murder (for it was no less) with the most poignant 
grief. He felt as if he had been in some way 
accessory to his brother's sad and untimely end in 
the prime and vigour of life. He was now — his 
twin being dead — quite alone in the world. The 
fatal day which brought Inez beneath his father 1 ! 
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roof, with all these fatal calamities in her train, 
came back to his mind with vivid and painful dis- 
tinctness. He was, happily for himself, sent soon 
after this to a distant Syrian mission, on business 
connected with his Order. There, immersing him- 
self in its interests and its duties, he strove to 
obtain oblivion of the painful past in steadfast 
contemplation of the present. And if in due time 
peace returned to his troubled breast, it was not 
till after long struggles and stern resolve that he 
taught himself to forgive the traitorous destroyer 
of his brother's life and his family's honour. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE Colonel, as we have said, pursued his 
estimable career with unflagging energy. 
He was the constant sharer in all the endless 
revelry of which the fair city was the scene. His 
palace on the Grand Canal was frequented by many 
noble cavaliers, and by ladies equally noble, if of 
less repute. Gondolas, in black palls, stole to and 
from the water-steps, guarded by the tall, painted 
poles to which, on occasion, they were moored. 
And who shall say on what errands of folly and 
intrigue they passed so silently away? Many a 
masked lady and ruffled gallant entered the stately 
apartments at nights, where continual play went 
on, and piles of heaped-up zecchins changed hands 
with a fatal and alarming facility. Costly wines 
circulated freely. The Colonel moved from one 
group to another with courtly ease. His person 
was set off by such splendour of dress as served to 
disguise from himself, as well as from his com- 
panions, that his eye was not quite so sure nor his 
hand quite so steady as in other days. Nay, 
rumour had even dared to affirm that, in his late 
encounter with the Marquis Spada, he had failed of 
the famous cut, which had sent many and many a 
gay swordsman to his last account. It was also, 
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whispered that in the affair about Donna Isabel's 
glove, he had missed his aim, when pistols had been 
selected by preference by Don Basilio. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this and much other idle gossip, 
people were careful not to anger the English Colonel 
overmuch; and his palace continued to be the 
constant resort of the gay and the dissolute, and of 
those soldiers of fortune whose dresses were gayer 
than their purses seemed to warrant, and whose 
many and strange oaths might have shocked ladies 
more fastidious than the frequenters of the Colonel's 
hospitable tables. 

One of our hero's most faithful henchmen was 
a certain Irishman, once an officer in the same 
regiment, but whom a long course of idleness and 
profligacy had brought down to that stage of degra- 
dation when, to serve a patron's turn and run on 
dubious errands for daily bread, seemed the only 
resource left open to a man too familiar with the 
wages of sin to cavil at anything, — except their 
amount, greater or less. This person, whose name 
was MacDermot, was accustomed to play, amongst 
many less creditable parts, that of major-domo and 
master of the ceremonies to the Colonel's guests ; 
second, also, in his numerous affairs of honour, and 
butt of his patron's wit, when such was needed. 
The Captain, — for thus he loved to style himself, 
though, indeed, his career had been untimely cut 
short in the service of His Britannic Majesty by a 
certain affair of honour (?), from which MacDermot 
came forth haviug irretrievably lost that, in his 
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case, rather ambiguous possession (in the eyes, at 
least, of his commanding officer), — the Captain, I 
say, was accustomed to procure for his host the 
society of such young men of fashion or fortune 
who chanced to be strangers to the delights of 
Venice, and whose over-heavy purses the Colonel 
would, with unfailing kindness and courtesy, lighten 
somewhat of their contents, as the necessary price 
to be paid for an introduction to the Saverio Palace 
and its manifold attractions. 

At that time every young man of position was 
accustomed to make what was styled the Grand 
Tour, and Venice was the siren whose witching song 
and seductive blandishments lured many a gallant 
young life to shipwreck on her shores ; and many 
bones whitened, figuratively, upon her rocky isles, 
bleaching in hopeless decay. One day such a 
youth was presented to the Colonel by Mac'Dermot. 
He was English, he said, though but on his father's 
side ; an orphan of both his parents, and educated 
nnder the care of a guardian, whose recent demise 
had left him free to follow his own inclinations of 
travel. His name, he informed them, was Percival 
Devereux, and his education had been conducted 
by the Jesuit Fathers at St. Omer. He had been 
but little in England, and spoke the foreign 
tongues with a fluency and grace which showed 
intimate acquaintance with them. Our Colonel 
took a great fancy to the young man, and felt quite 
an irresistible dislike to fleecing him at the baccarat 
tables. He sought his company, and even took 
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pleasure in his frankness and good looks and 
gallant bearing, 

Devereux's gondola might frequently be seen 
moored at nights in front of the Saverio Palace, 
whence, on a summer's evening, sounds of music 
and song were wont to float lightly over the shining 
waters, and served to mask the sharp rattle of the 
dice-box and the hasty oaths of players, whose gold 
was fleeting from their own to their neighbours' 
heaps with unpleasing rapidity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MASKED entertainments were, at the period 
of which we write, much in vogue in Venice, 
On a certain occasion such a ball was given by the 
Doge, to which the chief of the gay world in Venice 
was invited. All the company which frequented 
the Saverio Palace found themselves of the number. 
Colonel Wedderburn and his faithful henchman 
were there in domino. The ladies wore masks, 
and for the most part were completely disguised. 
At the entry of the Ducal Palace, where an immense 
crowd was thronging, a mask chanced to stumble 
against Wedderburn, who was advancing at the 
moment with a lady on his arm. The fiery Colonel, 
with his hand upon his sword, instantly demanded 
an apology. 

" Sir/' said the other, in a voice of astonishment, 
" it was a pure accident, no offence intended/' 

" That, I '11 be sworn, it was not," shouted the 
choleric Colonel. €S Down on your knees, sir, and 
apologise before this lady, or I '11 run you through 
the body !" 

The mask drew himself up to his full height, 
folded his arms quietly on his breast, and said 
nothing. 

The Colonel marched into the hall with the lady, 
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whose bright eyes gleamed through her velvet mask 
with mischievous delight at the prospect of a quarrel. 
Her cavalier consigned her to a seat and hurried 
back to the door, where he soon recognised his 
adversary. 

"You will not apologise, sir?" roared the in- 
furiated soldier, and added a volley of oaths like a 
file fire of musketry. 

" I see no occasion," returned the other, with the 
slightest gesture of contempt. " If you are not 
satisfied, I will to-night give you all the satisfaction 
you require." 

" Agreed, sir," said Wedderburn, and turning 
more quietly to MacDermot, he said : " Go, wait 
upon any friend of this gentleman's, and arrange 
matters/ 1 

Another mask, who had overheard the alterca- 
tion, now stepped forward, and proffered his services 
to the younger man with assured good breeding. 
Preliminaries were soon settled. Swords were 
chosen, and as soon as the ball was over, a certain 
islet near St. Michael's cemetery was named, which 
was extremely familiar to both the seconds in this 
affair. 

The dawn was breaking before the tired revellers 
retreated homewards. The Colonel and his second 
flung themselves into a gondola with closed lattices, 
and a trailing pall of black cloth which touched the 
water, just as they may still be seen in the Venice 
of to-day. 

Lovely indeed is the Venetian day-break. Afar, 
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in the faint, ethereal haze, hang the distant spires 
and towers, as if in a region of cloudland. The 
splendid sky seemed athrob with the coming of 
the day. The clear waves lapped faintly against 
the marble steps of age-worn palaces, and reflected 
their varied beauty and storied fronts like a mirror. 
At the foot of each haughty edifice lay moored the 
black and silent boat, made fast to the tall and 
variegated posts. A hundred towers and spires 
pierced the radiant sky with every variety of archi- 
tectural loveliness. The stately white and shining 
church of our Lady of Salvation lay reflected in all 
its beauty before them, as the black gondola stole 
stealthily past her marble steps like " a black shadow 
on a stainless fame." Now they have reached the 
many-masted Giudecca, and the pillars and the 
domes of St. Mark's Palace begin to glow in the 
lustre of the morning light, as if, like Ilion's towers, 
they were but the misty exhalations bred of 
dreams. 

Between the tall columns of St. Mark swung a 
criminal's dead body, bound, gagged, and executed 
overnight by torchlight ; his face covered, his name 
unknown. MacDermot, upon whom this sight made 
a disagreeable impression, shifted on his seat un- 
easily. The Colonel looked up savagely. Such 
spectacles had no effect upon his well-trained mind. 
Presently they had shot past the Ducal Palace, with 
its many -pillared range and roseate hues, and then, 
with a swift and sudden turn, they neared their 
destination rapidly through a labyrinth of narrow 
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canals, where the gondolier's cry was the only sound 
that broke the silence of the early morn. 

" I think we had better row to the Canal Orfano 
an hour hence or so/* remarked Wedderburn, with 
a harsh laugh. " No fisherman will net our fish 
there."* 

" The Canal Orfano can keep a secret, if all tales 
be true," muttered MacDermot in reply; but he 
added, with an apprehensive gesture, and looking 
around him suspiciously, "Walls have ears in 
Venice, and jokes, sir, such as yours, are not the 
safest of their kind." 

" Pooh," said the patron contemptuously. 

" Every one is not so timorous as yourself." But 

he lowered his voice almost involuntarily as he 

spoke. For though crime was rife in Venice, and 

an unbridled dissipation reigned unchecked, yet a 

secret and most vigilant police, " all eye, all ear, 

nowhere and everywhere," listened to every word, 

and revenged with prompt and certain retribution 

anything that could be construed as inimical to 

the State. A condition of things described by the 

poet as — 

"A power that if but named 
In casual converse, be it where it might, 
The speaker lower'd at once his eyes, his voice, 
And pointed upwards as to God in heaven. 
What tho' that power was there, he who lived thus, 



* The Canal Orfano was said to be the receptacle of the 
bodies of criminals executed by the secret tribunals of Venice. 
No fisherman was permitted to cast a net there. 
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Pursuing pleasure, lived as tho' it were not. 

But let him in the midnight air indulge 

A word or thought against the laws of Venice, 

And in that hour he vanish'd from the earth." 

» 

The gondola at last turned a corner, faintly lighted 
by a lamp burning before the shrine of the Madonna, 
and MacDermot, landing at a flight of steps, knocked 
gently at the gate of a garden, encircled apparently 
by lofty walls, over which hung, in scented wreaths, 
tangled masses of creeper and magnolia and tall 
sprays of the flowered oleander. The silence that 
prevailed was characteristic of the enchanted city. 
On the outlying water stole by, star after star, the 
lighted forms of swiftly-passing gondolas, and the 
gondoliers' faint cries, — rendered tuneful in the dis- # 
tance, as they shot into the side canals and dis- 
appeared, — rang afar with a wild and mournful 
cadence like a funeral dirge. 

The garden-door was quietly opened. The two 
men entered and found themselves in the presence 
of the mask and his second. Neither had changed 
his gala costume, but had simply flung over it his 
wrapping cloak. Neither had removed his mask, 
and the eyes of each gleamed strangely and fiercely 
through the eyeholes. Both parties advanced and 
took up their ground. Their respective seconds 
handed them their weapons, and the combat began 
in silence. 

The opponents were pretty evenly matched in 
height. The younger, who was well made and 
active, was evidently not less a master of his 
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sword, and guarded and fenced with the practised 
skill of one to whom the art of tierce and carte 
was familiar. Years of practice had made the 
Colonel, even in his old age, no contemptible 
adversary, and the swords went on clashing bravely 
in the bright rays of the rising sun. No wound 
had as yet been inflicted on either side. But at 
last Wedderburn, with his customary luck and skill, 
which, together combined, had served to render him 
so formidable an antagonist, struck his enemy's 
sword out of his hand, and, with one rapid thrust 
under his guard, ran him through the body. The 
younger man swayed, and fell heavily upon the turf. 
His second hastily knelt to support him, and, as he 
did so, snatched off the mask which had hitherto 
concealed his features. 

" Why, sir, it's Devereux, as I'm a sinner!" ex- 
claimed MacDermot, turning towards his patron, 
and, to do him justice, with horror depicted on his 
face ; " and you have killed him ! " 

"Chances of war," said the Colonel, coolly 
engaged in wiping his rapier with the utmost caro 
before restoring it to its sheath. " What did the 
young fool make a quarrel with me for ? Am I to 
blame ? " he repeated, with an accent of virtuous 
indignation. " Let him blame himself ! I am sure 
I have given him every satisfaction a gentleman 
could expect." 

MacDermot said no more, but hurried to assist 
the other second in tearing open the ruffled shirt, 
and using it to stanch the torrent of blood. The 
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heart of the wounded man still faintly beat. They 
applied some restorative to his lips, and as they did 
so a small case, suspended by a chain round his 
neck, rolled out of his shirt. It was a miniature 
set in pearls, with a lock of hair twined at the 
back, and the inscription, " My mother/* A 
folded letter, much worn, was also attached to 
the picture. 

The Colonel, who was bending over the dying 
man, with painful politeness, caught a glimpse of 
the pictured face, and seized it in his hand to look 
again. 

It was the unmistakable portrait of Dona Inez, 
and this — oh, terrible and most just retribution of 
a life of sin — was his own, own son ! 

" My son ! my son ! " he screamed rather than 
exclaimed; "this is my son, gentlemen, and I 
have killed him ! " He tore his hair and beat his 
hands together in a paroxysm of agony which 
roused the cloading senses of the sufferer. 

" Kiss me, father," murmured Devereux, in the 
most heartrending whisper. And the wretched 
father, frantic with remorse, with shame, and 
horror and dismay, clasped him in his arms, 
pillowing his head upon his breast, and kissing 
the whitening lips, the cheeks, the hair, with a 
sort of passion which raged for expression. De- 
vereux raised his dying eyes, fast glazing over, 
to his father's face and, with one mute look in 
which the bystanders read forgiveness, rendered 
his last sigh upon that father's breast. The trann- 

E 
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ports of grief to which the unhappy man sur- 
rendered himself were terrible to witness and 
impossible to restrain. He flung himself upon the 
lifeless body, and called it by every endearing 
name. He raved, and wept, and howled like a 
man possessed, as indeed he was, with a demon 
of remorse and horror at the appalling nature of 
the guilt which rested upon him. Orestes hunted 
by all the furies, in old time, presented no such 
dread spectacle as he. 

The bystanders, accustomed to scenes of violence 
and bloodshedding, had never witnessed the like of 
this, and drew back, half shuddering, from the 
man accursed by his own son's blood upon mVhands. 
The contrast between the dazzling sunshine of the 
new-born and glorious day, the fresh dew on the 
grass, the loveliness and scent of the ranged and 
blossomed trees— and the stiffened limbs, the rigid 
face of the victim, and the horror of his slayer's 
unavailing despair, contributed to deepen, if any- 
thing could, the ghastliness of the catastrophe at 
which they had assisted. 

With now the tenderest care, the body was wrapt 
in the Colonel's own cloak, and himself supporting 
in his arms the head with its fair tangle of faintly- 
powdered curls the wretched father, stricken with 
silent misery, sat beneath the dark curtains of the 
boat, suffering such torments as only crimes like 
his can inflict upon their doer. 

The body lay in state in the Saverio Palace. Wax 
lights and costly hangings were not spared. It was 
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given out that the youth had been seized with 
sadden and mortal illness, and the police of Venice, 
guided by a hint from the Ten, made no urgent in- 
quiries. Indeed, the most distinguished personages 
in Venice came to express their condolences at the 
sad event, and one of the Ten was said to have been 
present at the funeral obsequies, which were cele- 
brated with all the pomp that unbounded expense 
could lend, to grace the memory of the murdered 
man. The church of St. George in the Seaweed 
was draped from end to end in black, and thence a 
sad and solemn procession of many boats, palled in 
sable, and distinguished by a small white cross and 
border, set forth with stealthy and muffled oars to 
the shore of St. Michael's graveyard, where all 
the best and bravest of Venice sleep, lulled by the 
murmur of the Lagoon, and the cries of the sea- 
birds winging their way over the wide and shining 
waters. 



e2 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE Colonel's intensity of grief and horror had 
aged and broken him. An old, bent man he 
followed his son's body to the grave. Scarce any 
one of his former companions could recognise in 
this shrank figure his once stately presence and 
haughty deportment. He returned to his palace, 
to close the doors upon the hitherto accustomed 
crowd of gamesters and buffoons and parasites who 
were wont to throng its ever-open portals. He 
went to his bed, there to suffer in lonely and sleep- 
less nights the utmost torments remorse and 
poignant anguish could inflict, for as he tossed 
upon his weary couch it suddenly seemed to him, 
whether in vision or in dream he knew not, as if a 
scene was being acted before him which he watched 
to his dismay. The vast and shadowy room in which 
he slept appeared all at once brightly illuminated, 
and at a table near the end sat two men apparently 
engaged in play. His attentive ear was aware of no 
sound as the cards were dealt and the dice rattled 
from the box. The likeness between the players 
and the difference in age showed the relation 
between them to be that of father and son, and 
with this feeling on his mind the sleeper dreamed 
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with more intensity than before. At last, after 
varying turns of fortune, the younger flung down 
his cards upon the table, while the elder started 
to his feet with a menacing gesture. A .violent 
struggle seemed to ensue, and finally a blow from the 
elder stretched the young man upon the ground, 
rigid and stiff, prostrate, and a corpse. 

The scene grew misty and indistinct, and the 
sleeper awoke, feverish and exhausted, with a dew 
like death upon his brow. The next night the 
same appalling drama was repeated, and the follow- 
ing night it was again re-enacted before his terrified 
vision ; but on the third day the brain of the un- 
happy and guilty man gave way. These dread 
terrors of the night, added to the burden of his 
long days of bitterness and self-accusing con- 
science, proved too much for his stricken body and 
mind to sustain. 

When the third morning broke, his servants 
entering his chamber found a raving maniac 
gibbering and shrieking on the floor — the eyeballs 
staring, the limbs writhing in terrible contortions ; 
and this was the end of all the feasting, and the 
revelry, and the dark splendour of the Colonel's 
life. A jewelled and ornamented dagger dropped 
from his nerveless hands as they bore him into a 
bolted and barred apartment, and set off to inform 
the City authority that the English lord was gone 
mad, and must be effectually restrained. The 
same iittle jewelled dagger was presented by his 
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valet to a lady of his acquaintance, and it is a 
certain fact that one day pricking her finger ac- 
cidentally with the tiny point the body of the lady, 
frightfully swollen and black, was taken to the 
dead-house that very night. Dona Inez had 
poisoned the point ere she sent this love-token to 
her husband. It was done in those days, and often 
with impunity ; and many deaths like that of the 
luckless Donna Isabel were attributed to plague- 
sickness, of which the secret history, had it been 
noted by observant eyes, was in reality quite 
different. But to return to Colonel Wedderburn, 
whose guilt and the retribution which followed it 
had gone hand in hand, indeed, with awful ex- 
actitude. Maniacs were speedily taken in hand by 
the State in those days, and guarded and calmed 
and quieted with starvation and blows, many and 
severe. The unhappy man was conveyed by night 
to a not- distant island in the lagoon, where a range 
of huge and gloomy buildings was, and is still, 
assigned to the custody of the insane. Here he 
was incarcerated in a dark and noisome cell, and 
whipt and chained and starved and treated with 
all the methods then approved and in use for 
these unfortunates, and from which treatment 
no age, no rank, and no condition pleaded any 
exemption. 

In this pitiable condition, raving and wrestling 
with the bars of his cage, in which he was securely 
padlocked and chained, he met one day the gentle and 
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compassionate gaze of Father Ambrose engaged in 
the execution of one of his errands of mercy. Filthy, 
emaciated, gaunt, his hair matted, his beard grown, 
his wasted limbs scarred with blows and ill-usage, 
he sprang against the bars, recognising Ambrose, 
and uttering a howl more like that of a maddened 
beast than of a human being. " Peace, my son, 
peace," said Ambrose; and the keeper enforced 
this direction with a heavy cut of the whip. Cowed 
and terrified, the maniac slunk back into a corner 
of the cell. Ambrose sighed deeply as he turned 
away. Heaven had avenged the wrongs he had 
suffered from this man's hands, and the sight un- 
nerved the gentle monk. " Deal gently with him," 
he said to the keeper, and urged his request with 
the whole contents of his purse. 

Oh, by Bacchus," cried the swarthy ruffian, 

these scurvy gentry require the strong hand; but 
I will, for your sake, father, give him something 
less of this," and he touched his whip-lash signifi- 
cantly as Father Ambrose, sick with the sight of so 
much misery, turned away. 

One day the maniac was found dead in his narrow 
cage, unmourned and unpitied, save by the man 
whose home he had desolated and disgraced by his 
treachery. Dona Inez had had her revenge in full. 
No dagger she had poisoned for his use could have 
struck half so keen a blow as fate prepared for the 
father of her child. It is said, that the narrative 
we have detailed was put in writing by one well 
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acquainted with the foregoing events, and came to 
light at the dissolution of the Dominican Priory 
daring the revolutionary period. To the best of 
our ability we have presented the circumstances 
to our readers. Be it theirs, not ours, to draw 
such moral as they are pleased from the tale of 
Colonel Wedderburn's Wooing. 
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Valentine ; a Story of the First 
French Revolution. 



CHAPTER I. 

IT was about the year 1770, that a young English 
gentleman was travelling leisurely in the 
south-western provinces of France when, arri- 
ving one night at the small town of Ville D'Avray, 
he bethought himself of a letter of introduction he 
chanced to possess to the Seigneur of that place. 
The next day he sallied forth to present it in 
person. The Count of Joyeux D'Avray and his 
wife received the stranger with cordial courtesy, 
and invited him to stay at the Chateau so long as it 
should amuse him to do so. At the end of a 
fortnight he took up his quarters at the village inn, 
unwilling to trespass longer on the hospitality of 
his hosts, equally unwilling, as it appeared, to tear 
himself away from the little town. 

Nor was the sole reason for this conduct on the 
part of our young traveller entirely accounted for 
by the society of the Count and Countess D* Avray 
and that of the good Abbe Poqufelin, their director, 
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who indulged freely in snuff-taking, and absorbed 
himself in tric-trac every evening with a profound 
interest which never flagged. There were, in fine, 
as the acute reader will have already surmised, two 
Demoiselles D* Avray : and it had become perfectly 
plain in a very short time, that Armandine, the 
elder of the twain, was by no means insensible to 
the respectful advances of the young Englishman. 

Francis, Joseph, Xavier, Norreys, of Norreys, in 
the county of York, belonged, as did many of his 
neighbours, to the Romish faith. He was master 
of a sufficient estate, and owner of a very ancient 
and not undistinguished name, so no obstacles 
were interposed to their union. At the end of 
three months, in fact, the married pair departed to 
their distant English home, where in due time one 
daughter was born to them and baptised by the 
name of Ism ay, Armandine. To say that this sole 
offspring was indulged and petted by her parents, 
as far as it was possible to do so, is unnecessary ; 
but it had no effect in spoiling the gentle, unselfish 
child, who grew up softly into womanhood, until a 
day came when, to her great surprise, William 
Grey told her that life without her would be im- 
possible for him. Ismay turned her dove-like eyes 
upon him, and William Grey found that he had not 
pleaded in vain. 

Ismay had led the quiet rural life then usual for 
the country gentry # of her rank, whom either distance 
or lack of means prevented from visiting the 
capital, and therefore her mind was filled with 
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sweet, pious, and tranquil thoughts, which she had 
leisure to indulge in her round of peaceful duties 
and pleasant rustic occupations. William found 
no rivals to mar the delights of his brief, fond 
courtship and betrothal. Brief, for he was a 
lieutenant in the King's navy, and when H.M. ship 
Thetis, to which he was then commissioned, re- 
turned from the West Indies, their marriage was to 
take place. He was to give up his profession and 
live on the estate, to which in right of his wife he 
would eventually succeed. But Ismay's life was 
not destined to such calm ends of peace and happy 
love. One day a letter arrived for Mr. Norreys, 
dated from the West Indian station, which set 
forth in a few official lines, that Lieutenant William 
Grey had lost his life in the execution of his duty, 
having plunged overboard to save the life of a 
junior officer, who was in danger of drowning, he 
had effected the lad's safety at the price of his own. 
It is not necessary here to relate how this news 
was received by the (Jevoted Ismay and her mother, 
to whom the happiness of her precious child was 
the one dear thing in life. Suffice it to say, that 
our heroine bore this great loss with a truly 
heroic courage and fortitude. Something con- 
stant and faithful and tenacious in her nature 
permitted her heart no second spring, although she 
was not left without solicitations enough to con- 
vince the greater part of her sex — that a single life 
was a great mistake — that wearing the willow was 
a useless and hopeless occupation; that in fine, 
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marriage was the absolute duty of every woman, 
and more especially of those dowered with lands 
and beauty and an ancient name. With a faint 
smile she would listen, but with a steady persis- 
tency decline all such urgent proffers. She con- 
tinued to pass her gentle life in the kindly duties 
of home and neighbourhood. By degrees she grew 
more like her former light-hearted self, and only 
the nearest and dearest knew how the flower of life 
had broken at its stem, and that her existence 
henceforth ended for herself was wholly to be de- 
voted to others. 

The year 1790 was nearly over when Mrs. 
Norreys, or the French Counters as the Yorkshire 
folk persisted in styling her, was seized with a 
sudden illness and expired in her husband's 
arms. 

The father and daughter — equally stricken by 
the blank left by this lady behind her — were at 
once soothed and delighted by an invitation which 
reached them soon after this from the Marquise de 
Roche-Puyon, the widowed and younger sister of 
Armandinfe, who had married the defunct nobleman 
soon after Mr. Norreys had carried off his bride, 
and had borne him likewise an only daughter, 
named Valentine, who was about two years younger 
than her English cousin at the time of which we 
write. Although they had never met, an affec- 
tionate correspondence had been maintained at 
intervals between them, and Valentine looked 
forward with anxious delight to a period of closer 
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intercourse with the cousin she had never seen, but 
had learned to love. 

Mr. Norreys accepted his sister-in-law's invita- 
tion with sincere pleasure for his darling Ismay ; 
although his own visit could be but short, hers 
might extend through the summer and autumn. 
Ismay heard of the scheme with a throb of unaccus- 
tomed expectation. They set out on the then 
lengthy journey to the distant province where the 
Roche-Puvon estates were situated. When the 
rattle of the bells ceased and they drew up at the 
gates of the old turretted Chateau, Ismay could 
hardly control her emotion, nor was Francis 
Norreys insensible, to the sudden memories the 
place recalled of his early days of happy youth and 
courtship beneath those peaked roofs and towers. 
The formal old gardens and the terrace all pre- 
served nearly the same aspect : while to him the 
sunshine had darkened, and the day declined into 
lengthening shade. 

Madame de Roche-Puyon and Valentine eagerly 
hastened to welcome the expected guests, and her 
niece found herself folded in an embrace which to 
Ismay seemed almost like her own mother's; while 
Valentine with a hundred incoherent, tender words 
and caresses strove to express her welcome to the 
English girl. Very soon the two cousins, in 
Valentine's own room, gave vent to their feelings in 
the exchange of rapid confidences on a thousand 
topics and inquiries as to each other's tastes, habits, 
feelings, and pursuits. Valentine, fresh from her 
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convent, Ismay from her quiet home, found a 
pleasure in each other's society, new and delightful 
to both ; the details of which we may safely leave 
to the imagination of our younger readers. 

Mr. Norreys could not prolong his brief visit, 
and departed to his English home with no presenti- 
ment of the evil days in store for France, her people, 
and her King ; still less for the safety of the dear 
ones he left behind him. In England at that time, 
the proceedings in the sister country, as filtered 
through the journals of the day, were chronicled 
with a blind admiration and a sincere belief in a 
sort of universal brotherhood, and general millen- 
nium and age of gold, which was bound to follow 
on the abolition of feudalism, on the growth of 
democracy, and the newly heard and sufficiently 
loud voice of the people, who had already stormed 
the Bastille, and were busily engaged in making 
for themselves a Constitution which was to inaugu- 
rate the New Era. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN the little Ville D'Avray, Madame de Roche- 
Puyon and her confessor, who was also vicar 
of the parish, had lately become aware of a new 
order or condition of things which caused them 
no small uneasiness. Such as a cessation of ordi- 
nary employment, and an immense disposition to 
prate at any and every place of village resort; at the 
forge, at the tavern, at the barber's, a constant 
flow of words seemed to fill the little place with a 
never-ending babble of vapouring talk. The cur6 
also noticed with augmenting disquiet, strange faces 
about : people of the class of journalist, and valet, 
schoolmasters, and surgeons, who came and went, 
and left an unwholesome atmosphere behind them 
of discontent, idleness and revolutionary specula- 
tion. It was also plainly evident, that the more 
orderly and respectable of the inhabitants took no 
part in the matter. They wished to mind their 
own business : all this perpetual talk about politics 
took up a great deal of better employed time ; and 
therefore in a very few months after the Convention 
of the States General, the many remained silent from 
conviction, and the few had therefore the larger 
leisure to exercise their lungs, and listen to their 
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own sweet voices : a noble and new privilege of 
which they never seemed to tire. 

Next, a club was formed in the small town, and 
one artisan better instructed than another would read 
aloud an old copy of the " Journal of the Mountain," 
or that of "Laclos/' or the foul obscenities of 
€i Pere Duchesne." The ordinary forms of polite- 
ness, hitherto so characteristic, were interdicted at 
the meetings of the club. Sir and Madam went 
out of fashion; citizen and citizeness came in. 
The King, still the nominal ruler of the kingdom, 
was styled in these papers M. Veto, the Queen con- 
temptuously referred to as " the Austrian." The 
taxes, beneath which the labouring classes had long 
groaned and murmured, began to be irregularly 
collected, and much more irregularly paid. The 
feudal rights and seignorial dues had somehow dis- 
appeared together with the seigneurs, whose rights 
and dues they were and who had ceased to enforce 
them. It seemed to be quite understood that the 
Royal power was merely a phantom. The emigra- 
tion of the nobles had deprived a number of their 
dependents and domestics of employment. People 
these, of small education very likely, but accustomed 
to hold a pen, and familiar with big phrases and the 
new philosophy; they speedily became attached 
to the new journals, which sprang up like mush- 
rooms in a night. Their vivacious and also 
stupendous ignorance found a congenial outlet in 
this manner. By-and-by they developed, for the 
less well-read club-members, such formulas as that, 
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" Law was the empire of the strongest." A new 
fashion of wearing pistols in the belt seemed to 
lend to this proposition an undeniable moral 
support ; specially as one or two people who had 
objected to this admirable logic, were killed in the 
open streets, while the assassins went scot-free. 
It was soon plain that the Jacobin clubs acted on a 
definite and well-organised plan of action, and that 
the classes of order lacked any. Step by step 
too, they carried out their ends with, at last, an 
inexorable certainty of success. Religion was* a 
favourite object of attack. Pious ladies, tike 
.Madame de Roche-Puyon, heard with a shudder 
that "priests were impostors; aristocrats, vampires; 
and kings, tyrants." It may be imagined with 
what indignation, and also with what dread mis- 
giving of further evil to come, little groups of 
helpless royalists, faithful to their Church and their 
Sovereign, listened to these hitherto unknown 
blasphemies. 

Such was the condition of things when Ismay 
Norreys joined her French relatives. It was 
already found necessary to lead a life of pretty 
strict retirement within their own walls, and rarely 
to appear in public except on Sundays at the parish 
church, which the people, for the most part, still 
continued to frequent. 

It was not long before Ismay was made 
acquainted with the fact of Valentine's betrothal 
to the young Marquis de Bois-Dragon, whose 
constant visits to the chateau added greatly to the 

v 
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interest of the long evenings. Maximin-Louis- 
Valerien was a charming specimen of the old 
nobility. He was very handsome ; dressed with a 
kind of negligent splendour; wore his fair hair 
slightly powdered, and his raffles of the richest 
lace. He had the frank merriment, the delicate 
■and refined wit, the graceful bearing befitting the 
head of a known and noble house. He and 
Valentine were secretly in love with each other, 
although the manners of the time did not permit 
more than the most conventional gallantry on his 
side, and the most careful and guarded restraint on 
hers, as befitted a demoiselle of her rank. But 
they were none the less very happy in their constant 
intercourse under Madame de Roche - Puyon's 
approving eye. Ismay was amused with watching 
the methods of this bashful pair, and their shy 
glances at each other, which if intercepted by any 
one, reduced them to a state of indescribable con- 
fusion. But still it would happen not unfrequently, 
that Mademoiselle would drop her fan and the 
Marquis pick it up with a tender smile and a pro- 
found bow ; or it would chance that leaning over 
the stone balustrade side by side, something would 
be seen in the meadow below, which took a long 
while to look at, and much discourse to explain. 
Their marriage, in fact, was to take place as soon 
as certain matters connected with the estate could 
be arranged : and it may be said that in spite of 
threatening signs and ominous warnings without, 
a more contentedly happy set of people could not 
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anywhere be found. But we must not leave the 
description of our heroines entirely to the reader's 
imagination. The two cousins, when seen together, 
greatly resembled each other. Valentine exceeded 
Ismay somewhat in height. Her movements were 
rapid and agile, while those of her cousin were 
sedate and quiet. Both bore the same stamp of 
high breeding in the small hands, the arched instep 
and finely moulded limbs. Ismay's eyes and brows 
were still and calm, as " eyes that had wept once, 
and knew that they must one day weep again/ 1 
But her spirits, and gaiety, and sunny smiles would 
•still belie this expression. Yalentine surpassed 
her in beauty. Her charming head was set on her 
shoulders like some Greek statue. A pearly 
delicacy of complexion, tinged by the faintest rose, 
was this young lady's chief characteristic. Upon 
her lips a faint, mysterious smile was wont to play, 
something like that which Da Vinci loved to 
portray, and which for him had such a fascinating 
spell. The fine eyebrows marked a delicate, dark 
line over the tender grey eyes, in whose limpid 
lustre Ismay saw, or fancied she saw, a sort of 
prevision of sorrow. The dark, curling hair was 
raised upon the brow, after the fashion of the time. 
But the eyes of the beholder never failed to return 
to the contemplation of the exquisite mouth, the 
curving lips of which were wont to quiver involun- 
tarily with a sensitive but governed emotion. Such 
was Valentine de Eoche-Puyon. There was a sort 
of gladness about her ; a kind of treading upon air 

* 2 
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at this period of her life, due, no doubt, to all the 
happy influences which surrounded her, but which 
completed, the spell her personality flung on all 
those who came in contact with her. She had 
many and fine qualities, as Ismay, who fell to 
studying her cousin's character with deepening 
interest, presently discovered. Proud, with the 
pride of an historic name, she was ever at the 
service of others, in a hundred ways of tender and 
duteous observance. Unconscious apparently of 
her grace and beauty, she moved like a household 
spirit about the hearth. Sweetly reasonable, a rare 
characteristic surely, devout and charitable, wholly 
unselfish and pure, it was not long before Ismay 
agreed with M. de Bois-Dragon in thinking him, 
as he phrased it, "the happiest wretch in the 
world/' as being able to look forward to such a 
prize in the game of life for his own. 

And here we may observe that, while Valentine 
on her side was as much " in love " with her hand- 
some Marquis as a demoiselle of the old French 
noblesse was permitted to be, she had yet an almost 
passionate affection to bestow upon her cousin ; in 
whom, in a very brief while, she sought and found 
that apt and ready comprehension which requires 
no words for its expression, and not less a certain 
firm fidelity of love, which she learned to under- 
stand would never waver or swerve — a rare quality 
of affection, which some women seem able to accord 
to their own sex, albeit, it is said, but seldom ; a 
point indeed on which the writer is understood to 
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offer no opinion. Although this at least may be 
affirmed, that to comprehend the quick and varying 
emotions, the wayward and changeful caprices of a 
young girl's heart, is perhaps beyond, or perhaps 
above, the grosser intelligence of man. 

So the lengthening days sped rapidly away with 
the inmates of the chateau. One summer night, 
which all long remembered, their happy content in 
each other's society seemed to reach its culmina- 
tion. The two cousins were seated on the balus- 
traded terrace expecting, if the truth mast be told, 
the arrival of M. le Marquis with some impatience. 
Ismay and Valentine were dressed much in the 
fashion which Sir Joshua Reynolds's pictures have 
made so familiar to us. Both wore white dresses 
of some fine and clinging material; white laced 
scarves crossed over the breast and fastened 
behind ; broad and shady white hats ; black velvet 
round the throat and wrists ; sparkling buckles on 
the waist and on the tiny pointed shoes; long 
gloves drawn loosely on the arm nearly to the 
elbow ; and large green fans, which the exigencies 
of the weather seemed to require, completed their 
costume. Coffee was being served by a black 
boy in a richly-laced livery, when Bois-Dragon 
approached. He wore a white velvet coat, and a 
richly-embroidered waistcoat of pale blue satin. 
His sword glittered with tiny sparks of gems; 
diamonds on his breast, his fingers, and his snuff- 
box, betokened the somewhat extravagant tastes of 
the young man. His hair was powdered and tied 
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with a black ribbon. He gaz6d upon the group 
before him with a pleased and touched expression 
of delight; and then advancing, bent and kissed 
the fingers of Madame de Roche-Puyon, who was 
playing tric-trac with her abb6. Next he bowed 
and saluted Ismay and Valentine with an air of the 
most obsequious respect. Then he sat* down, 
and the three chairs imperceptibly drew closer 
together. Valentine's head leant against Ismay's 
shoulder, while she held both her cousin's hands 
caressingly within her own. Bois-Dragon sat and 
watched them with a tender admiration. 

Fragrant scents of new-mown hay mingle with 
the perfumes from the rose-garden below. Faint 
lowings of cows reach them from the dewy pastures 
beyond. The silvery crescent moon is just rising 
above the fir-trees. The scene is lighted by a sort 
of magic splendour, so brilliant are the stars in 
the dark-blue heaven above them. They feel a sort 
of bliss in mere existence. The charm of the night 
is upon them. They speak in low voices, with 
tenderly hushed laughter. They are just as happy 
as people can be. The great windows of the saloon 
stand widely open. Many wax lights glitter on 
the consoles and mirrors of antique magnificence. 
The click, click, of the dice and the murmur of the 
players' voices, who grow by degrees animated 
over their game, do not disturb them. The 
Marquis sits where he can observe unnoticed every 
turn and movement of Valentine's graceful head 
and quickly moving hands, as she winds silk, which 
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Ismay holds, on some mock pretence of employ- 
ment. 

" Ah, Heaven ! " sighs Bois-Dragon. " If such 
a state of things could last, how delicious life 
would be ! " 

Valentine looks upward with a saucy smile. 
" Surely," she says, " to be well dressed is to* be 
happy : that at least is certain." 

" Then the happiness of Mademoiselle is always 
completely assured," he returns quickly; "for 
whoever saw Mademoiselle Valentine otherwise ? " 

"I was thinking of diamond shoe-buckles and 
swords hilted with rubies," is her rejoinder, with 
a light laugh. 

"I protest, Mademoiselle," cries the Marquis. 
" Should I come into your presence in rags ? " 

"M. le Marquis," returns Valentine, with a 
tender, shadowy smile, " could wear even rags I 
What say you, Ismay ? " 

" Let me hide my f ace," interrupts Bois-Dragon, 
and covers it with his hands accordingly. 

Ismay and Valentine both laugh at the idea of 
the scented hero before them clad in tatters and 
rags. 

"I would wear them to serve yon," he replies 
simply, "when, and how, and where you command 



me." 



"I know that M. de Bois-Dragon could never 
belie an honoured name, whatever it might please 
him to do or wear/* says Ismay, and Valentine 
presses her hand. 
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Presently the subject of these observations rises 
and gathers each of the two ladies a rose from the 
clusters near him, white and blush, and perfumed 
like his lady's self. Valentine privately kisses her's 
before she places it in her breast. Ismay fastens 
her' s into her hair. 

By-and-by they are silent again. The beauty 
of the night almost awes and stills them, it is so 
perfect; a languidly scented breeze reaches them 
in faint breaths, which enhances the abandon of 
their complete enjoyment. 

At last eleven strikes, and M. le Marquis rises 
to depart. 

"Has M. le Marquis been content?" says 
Yalentine, with her vague, faint smile. 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle," he replies, with his hand 
upon his heart, "words could not express the 
charm of this night in your company. Alas, that 
it should be evanescent as the scent of the rose 
Mademoiselle has deigned to wear ! And which," 
after a pause, "if Mademoiselle is kind, she will 
present to me." 

Yalentine took it from her dress without hesita- 
tion. He kissed it fervently, placed it at the breast 
of his coat and prepared to retire. 

"Ah! Ismay," sighed Valentine, as he went. 
" Shall we ever be so happy again f Nothing has 
marred the pleasure of this night. How fair the 
world is, Ismay — My love " — with a sudden change 
of voice, " you are shivering ! We have stayed out 
too late ; come in ! " 
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"It is nothing, nothing," returned her cousin; 
bat there was a vague apprehension in her eyes, and 
a shudder, which she could not wholly repress, 
stole through her frame. 

Somehow the beauty of the night had past ; and 
Valentine, hastily wrapping a shawl over Ismay's 
shoulders, drew her into the house. 

Was it that Ismay had heard distant echoes from 
the village street of " Death to all aristocrats ! " 
mingled with other and more inarticulate cries of 
anger, and passion, and rage ? Were they living 
on a volcano ? she thought. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE volcano had not yet sprung into eruption, 
but the signs of a coming explosion grew 
more evident day by day, and the voices of the 
revolutionary propaganda louder and more mena- 
cing. From speech to action was becoming a very 
brief interval ; from denouncing the village lord to 
burning his castle and pillaging his goods, the 
sequence was perfectly logical. Aristocrats were 
"vampires/' and such noxious pests must be 
destroyed. Rumours too were carefully circulated 
that money was provided by the royalists for the 
King's escape. To prevent this, many " pre- 
cautions " had to be taken by the clubs, "as 
necessary for the public safety ." So arms of all 
kinds must be given up : to effect this, gangs of 
ruffians burst into the houses of the nobles, depri- 
ving them even of their knives and canes. Sticks 
of pomade and balls of soap were broken as possible 
weapons. Hair powder even did not escape the 
scrutiny of these nocturnal visitors; once disarmed, 
insult and outrage became much easier. The castle 
of W Avray had hitherto escaped such notice. But 
this state of things was not long to continue. 
The ladies of the house were one evening sitting 
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quietly busied over their embroidery, when a 
hump-backed lad named Andre rushed past the 
servants and forced his way without ceremony into 
the saloon, and there breathlessly proclaimed that 
such a gang of brigands were on their way to the 
chateau. At his mother's house, a small and lonely 
farm-cottage in the woods, they could be sheltered 
that night, and escape to Paris after, as best they 
might. 

Ismay and Valentine each turned and read 
steady support in the other's eyes, and instantly 
rose to make such speedy preparations as were 
possible in a few moments. Before they were 
ready Bois-Dragon had joined Madame de Roche- 
Puyon. Presently, disguised in dark cloaks and 
veils, and attended by the cure in secular cos- 
tume, they hastily quitted their home, never to 
return, and, led by Andre, stole through the 
dark and silent meadows to the solitary steading 
in the fir-woods. By -and- by they heard a hideous 
clamour of harsh voices, and in a few instants the 
castle began to blaze : its treasures were rifled and 
carried *off, and its blackened and charred ruins 
were soon all that was left of the home where such 
happy moments had been passed. Paris seemed 
to be the safest refuge, as the country was rapidly 
becoming uninhabitable, and numbers of people of 
all ranks were flocking to the capital, hoping to be 
lost sight of amongst the crowds. On the third 
day they reached the great city in safety, and 
found lodgings in a quiet street on the other side 
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of the Seine, the Marquis and the cur6 engaging a 
garret near. For funds, they had little more than 
the jewels they had managed to conceal on their 
persons. Old Nanette, the nurse of Valentine, 
accompanied their flight. Here then they lived in 
the strictest privacy, not unhappily, though stripped 
of nearly all they owned in the world. At any rate 
the three who loved each other were together, and 
Bois-Dragon was more devoted to them than ever. 
The Marquis came and went, and brought the party 
news of the rapid and alarming progress of events, 
the King's escape to Yarennes, and the heroic dig- 
nity of the Royal family when confronted with the 
raging mob in the palace. Soon after the massacre 
of the Swiss guard struck them with horror and 
dismay. The insults offered to the Queen filled 
these loyal hearts with pain and indignation. 
Presently they heard with terror that domiciliary 
visits were becoming frequent at the houses of sus- 
pected persons. The shops also near them were 
often rifled of their contents by ardent patriots, 
lacking coffee and tobacco. In fact, it was no longer 
safe for any but men to pass along the larger 
streets. Nanette alone, in her white cap, was 
able to execute the necessary commissions of their 
modest household without molestation. Valentine 
and Ismay spent much of their time in needlework 
and pious reading, for who could tell what the 
next hour might bring ? 

" Dear mother, I am still happy/' cried Valentine, 
one day. " Don't look at me so anxiously. I have 
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all I want — you, and this dear Ismay, and M. de 
Bois-Dragon." 

The mother folded her darling tenderly in her 
arms, when a lond knock at the door, which was 
violently thrown open, made them start from their 
seats. A group of men entered. They wore tri- 
colour scarves, and carried heavy bludgeons. The 
leader of the party advanced a step or two, keeping 
his high- crowned hat with its cockade upon his 
head. He was a short, thick -set man about thirty, 
with an expression of ferocity in his eyes not quite 
in keeping with his youthful appearance and ridicu- 
lous dress; top-boots, a long-tailed coat with a 
cape, and pistols in his belt. 

" You are denounced, citizenesses," he began, in 
a harsh, strident voice, like the creaking of a cart- 
wheel, "as being suspected aristocrats. A ci- 
devant Marquis is known to visit here/' and he 
leered at Valentine in an indescribable manner. 
€t Tou must know, also, that for the future the rich 
are to exchange places with the poor. If you have 
anything left to you," and he glanced suspiciously 
about the room, " it is due to the generous mag- 
nanimity of the Sovereign People ! " 

Madame de Roche-Puyon fainted away before he 
had finished his speech. Ismay and Valentine, 
without any further regard to the intruders, sprang 
to her assistance, and busied themselves with restora- 
tives. The sight of these two beautiful and tearful 
faces possibly affected the sensibilities of the band. 
Their leader contented himself, while he surveyed 
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the scene with interest, by repeating that from 
henceforth they would be under the surveillance of 
the Commune, and must, in English phrase, " govern 
themselves accordingly/' Then he stamped off 
with his men as loudly as he could manage. He 
was afterwards seen to use a snuff-box elegantly 
set in diamonds, and bearing a cipher which was 
probably not that of his distinguished family. 

When M. de Bois-Dragon came in the evening 
as usual, his face betrayed plainly the agitation 
with which he listened to this history. 

For it was the 2nd of September: a time for 
ever infamous in the annals of France, as that of 
the Septembrist Massacres of the prisoners, men, 
women, and clergy, conveniently supposed by the 
Convention to have (t conspired against the people." 

"This discovery/ 1 writes a lady, then on the 
Girondist side, " does away with regret, for if the 
people had not purged the earth of these villains, 
they would have saturated it with the blood of the 
people ! » ! 

We must pray pardon of our readers for inflicting 
on them the details which follow, but they are 
necessary for the development of our story. 
Courage, and specially the courage displayed by 
women, was no mean gift in those days. 

Bois-Dragon, in his ramble through the streets 
that morning, had encountered a friend, the young 

1 We must give chapter and verse for this citation — viz., 
" Letters of Madame J on the French Revolution." (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 
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Baron Charles de St. Victor, whose ashy face and 
trembling limbs had arrested Bois-Dragon's 
attention. He stopped him to inquire, with no 
little anxiety, the cause of this agitation. St. 
Victor pointed in the direction of the prison of La 
Force — he was scarce able to articulate — and then 
downwards to the filthy and uncleansed kennels of 
the street, and lo, a dark and sluggish stream of 
curdling blood was stealing past them, guiltily, 
slowly. Bois-Dragon looked with horror and 
amaze. It was issuing from beneath the gates of 
the prison, where, as they both knew, Andre 
Chfenier and Collot d'Herbois were presiding at 
that moment over a newly - constituted court for 
the speedier execution of political offenders. The 
sentences passed were carried out without delay in 
the adjoining enclosure of the prison. 

€t They hurry them out," murmured the young 
man in the lowest possible tone, for in those days 
of Republican liberty this was a needful precaution, 
"and hurl them upon the mob assembled there, 
who salute them with savage cries. " 

A dull roar at this moment reached their ears, 
mingled with one wildly piercing shriek. St. Victor 
pressed his shaking hands upon his brow. 

" My God ! my God ! " he whispered, in accents 
of horror. " Another victim ! " He clutched Bois- 
Dragon by the arm, and continued : " A hundred 
blows are aimed at them. They run the gauntlet 
of a thousand insults. They fall, are hewn asunder, 
are torn in pieces, trodden under foot. The 
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Convention are paying these fiends of Marseillais 
six francs a day and wine 1 " 

Bois-Dragon, wholly fascinated with horror, stood 
as if riveted to the ground, blankly staring in the 
other's ashen face. 

" When they began/' proceeded St. Victor, " a 
momentary hesitation seemed to withhold them 
from butchering unarmed men and women. ' Here 
are our pikes ! ' they cried to the frantic mob ; 
' slay these monsters for yourselves ! ' To-day — 
for I cannot leave this accursed spot — my sister 
and her husband are within these walls — I heard 
one of these hellish wretches boast to another, that 
he had felled forty men and women, and was quite 
exhausted with fatigue, and his comrade replied, 
' I also have finished off twenty-four, and my axe 
is blunted past use ! " ' ■ 

The unhappy young man seemed to find a sort of 
relief to his misery in thus disburdening himself of 
these accumulated horrors. 

" I hear/' he went on, " that those who choose 
to be spectators are accommodated with seats. 
They complain that our delicate aristocrats die too 
quickly." 

Another appalling shriek made them both start. 
It was, though of course they knew it not, the last 
cry of the beautiful Princesse de Lamballe, who had 
just been condemned as a friend of " the Austrian." 
Happily, a single stroke severed the fair neck, and 
her death was instantaneous. The lovely limbs 
were almost hewn in pieces, the very heart torn out 
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and devoured! Presently a furious and excited 
throng of brutalised men and women broke out from 
the prison-gates, shouting, screaming, and dancing 
the Carmagnole. The two young men shrank up 
against the walls, and pulled their hats low in order 
to escape unwelcome notice. To quote Madame 
J * " again, these are two "poor petty creatures 
who are revolted at the horror of a head upon a 
pike!" 

The mob are, in fact, carrying upon a pole the 
once so lovely head of the adored Princesse de Lam- 
balle. Both recognise it; both shiver from head 
to foot as they do so. The crowd moves on with 
hideous outcries and frightful blasphemies. They 
stop the procession at a shop, where the tangled 
and clotted tresses of hair are cleansed, and 
powdered, and perfumed, "In order/' as one of 
them expresses it, " that Antoinette may know it 
again ! " It is paraded by the infamous crowd past 
the Temple windows, where the Queen is now im- 
mured. May we trust that this agonising spectacle 
was not met by the eyes of Marie Antoinette ! 

" Look out ! " cried one of her jailors. u No, 
no ! " cried the other. 

M. de Bois-Dragon, sick to the very heart, and 
shaken by the most overwhelming emotion, accom- 
panied St. Victor to his lodgings. Nor did he dare 
for many succeeding hours to return to his own 
apartment, or confront the eyes he loved until he 
had regained his self-control, and could school his 
voice into composure. 

G 
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When, however, at last he presented himself 
before them, the pallor of his face struck them 
with dismay. He was white to the very lips, 
though he bit them in vain. He bows ; at first he 
cannot summon a voice to address them. A sudden 
terror seizes upon them. 

" Is the Queen safe ? " cries Madame de Boche- 
Puyon, with instant anxiety. 

" And the Bang ? " strikes in Valentine, with 
eager impetuosity. 

"The Queen is safe/' he stammers at last. 
" She is in the Temple ; all the Royal family are in 
prison." 

" Would I were with her," cried Valentine, her 
eyes filling with tears. "Just to wait and tend 
upon her, like her servant." 

The Marquis clenches his hands and manages to 
say that they are all together, that Madame Eliza- 
beth is with them, that all may yet go well. 

"And the sweet Princesse de Lamballe ?" inquires 
Ismay. " Is she safe ? and where is she ?" 

Bois-Dragon snatched up his hat, and stammering 
something about indisposition, hastily left the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IT was not long after the September massacres, 
in which some say no less than 1,500 people 
were mercilessly butchered, that Madame de Eoche- 
Puyon and Valentine were arrested by order of the 
Commune, and carried off to the prison of La 
Force, still reeking as it was with the blood of 
the victims. Ismay successfully pleaded English 
birth and name, and was permitted, by the surly 
complaisance of their former nocturnal visitor, to 
occupy a lodging with Nanette, under, it must be 
stated, his own proper surveillance. Bois-Dragon 
escaped by absenting himself for several days. 
For to rescue both his dear ones from the probable 
destruction which awaited them, was the sole ab- 
sorbing object of his life; and to achieve this, 
freedom of action and liberty were absolutely 
essential. He shaved off his eyebrows, cut his 
hair short in the Jacobin fashion, wore the plainest 
garb, and adopted even the revolutionary style 
of tailoring, at once grotesque and ridiculous, and 
endeavoured, by all the means in his power, to 
ingratiate himself with the surly officials of the 
prison. In fact, his continual lounge in the vicinity 
of La Force had hitherto not attracted other than 

o2 
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favourable notice, as one accustomed to stand treat 
at the wine-shops with agreeable readiness, and as 
haying always a revolutionary journal in his pocket, 
from which pleasing items of news could be ex- 
tracted for the benefit of patriotic turnkeys unable 
to read for themselves. In short, Citizen Maximin, 
the name he had chosen to select from those which 
his godparents had conferred upon him, ceased to 
be a " suspect/' though known to be a ci-devcmt 
aristocrat, who had, however, they considered, 
learned to sing the song of the people. 

Ismay and he were soon busy devising a plan, 
which, at however great a cost, she was prepared 
to carry out. The anxious solicitude of Mr. 
Norreys during this period may be imagined. The 
letters from Paris were very irregular. The post- 
office, like all other departments ministered by the 
sovereign people, was a signal failure. At last 
Ismay was reduced to interlining some revolu- 
tionary journal, as a means of communication less 
liable to suspicion than letters posted to an English 
address ; and in this fashion she contrived to keep 
her father tolerably informed as to her whereabouts. 
Himself a prey to the most poignant anxiety, he could 
not find it in his heart to counsel her to think only 
of her own safety at all risks, and leave her help- 
less relatives to their fate. But even this mode of 
correspondence became more and more precarious 
and uncertain as the Terror began, and the eyes 
of all the States in Europe were fixed with eager 
interest upon the fate of the King, whose trial was 
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just now occupying the French people, and whose 
ultimate fate was not long left uncertain. 

One night the Marquis had sought Ismay in 
the poor room which she shared with Nanette, and 
they began as usual to cogitate the subject which 
was never for an instant absent from their 
thoughts. 

"It has struck you sometimes, perhaps/' said 
Ismay, " that my cousin and myself are said to be 
not wholly unlike each other ? " 

" Indeed, it has struck me very often," he re- 
plied. "The family resemblance is very strong; 
indeed remarkable/' . 

"Valentine is taller than I am, but it is not 
very noticeable. If I were in her clothes — not," 
said Ismay, with her sweet, arch smile, "that I 
have any pretensions to her beauty — I really be- 
lieve that we might pass for one another in the 
street, at any rate." 

"Of what is Mademoi&elle thinking ?" said 
Bois-Dragon with eager interest. 

" Just, this," replied Ismay : " that to get my 
Valentine out of that vile and abominable prison, 
I am going — if I can, that is — to take her place 
awhile. I can look after my aunt, I have no 
doubt, just as well as she can." 

Bois-Dragon looked at her — an indescribable 
expression in his face. At last he said, very 
gently : 

"Mademoiselle has a father, if Mademoiselle 
Valentine has a mother, — " 
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u Most true," interrupted Ismay quickly ; €€ but 
if I cannot reach him, I fear I am of little ser- 
vice to him." 

" Mademoiselle knows not/' continued Bois- 
Dragon timidly, "to what perils unknown she 
might expose herself/' 

" Were they sevenfold what they are, and twenty 
times worse than I know them to be — and death 
can only be the end of all — I would confront them 
all for Valentine's dear sake." 

Ismay clasped her hands ; a sudden light glowed 
for an instant on her face. Bois-Dragon had risen 
hastily, had taken both her hands, and then fell on 
his knees before her as she sate, in violent agitation. 

"You! Mademoiselle!" he cried, in piercing 
accents of profound emotion ; " you to do this, and 
not I ! — for my own — my betrothed and beloved." 
He covered his face with his hands. A prayer 
came to his lips. " Must I let you do this, when I 
would hazard my life to assure the safety of yours?" 

" Nay," cried Ismay, " I forbid you to sacrifice 
yourself. Be her happy and fortunate husband — 
the protector to whom I can commit her. My life 
is as nothing to hers. It is for my own sweet 
Valentine I do it, of my own free will," and in 
Ismay' s mind that moment rose up those solemn 
words : " Greater love hath no* man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friend." 

" Calm yourself, dear Marquis," she said presently, 
resuming her occupation and her seat together, 
which she had momentarily quitted in the brief 
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exaltation of that throb of emotion. " Calm your- 
self, and listen to me. Nanette, it seems, knows Ma- 
dame Hubert, the jailor's wife ; they are both of the 
same commune in Artois. She is therefore going 
to offer to wash her clothes and that of any of the 
prisoners. She will enter with her empty basket 
and I with her, to help her to carry home the 
linen. She will, I hope, get the washing from 
Madame Hebert, and, with her permission, send 
me np to collect any from the prisoners. I shall 
thus penetrate into the upper corridor, where I 
trust they are confined, or into the room below, 
where they are allowed to meet in the daytime. 
If I cannot change clothes with Valentine then, I 
must wait a week and try again. It will be like a 
sort of Comedy of Errors/' and she actually laughed. 

Bois-Dragon contemplated her with an astonish- 
ment too great for words. He knew, or guessed, 
or suspected better than she, which way things 
were rapidly drifting in Paris, and torn between 
his passion for his own betrothed and his entire 
and brotherly affection for Ismay, he stammered at 
last: "You laugh, Mademoiselle; but do you 
know it is lives that are at stake ? Days are evil 
and prospects dark in this unhappy country of 
ours." 

€t Pray," said Ismay calmly, ts that a better day 
may dawn, and that in England you two may yet 
spend happy days together. But hear me out. 
The Abbe Poqu61in is still at large, is he not ? 
Then, M. le Marquis, forgive my speaking of such 
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things to you, bat if I can succeed in effecting my 
Valentine's release, it is in order, you comprehend, 
to secure her a husband's protection. You can, I 
suppose, obtain a civil marriage even in these days 
of disorder and upbreaking ? " Bois-Dragon's eyes 
began to sparkle. Here was a prospect indeed I 
€€ The Abbe might, one would hope, though in dis- 
guise and secretly, give yon the Church's bene- 
diction even in this poor room, with only Nanette 
for witness/' 

"O my angel!" cried Bois-Dragon. "What 
prospects do you open to me? What heaven may 
I look forward to ?" He kissed her hands again 
and again. He wept. He gave his emotion free 
expression after the wont of his countrymen. The 
revulsion from despair to hope was beyond the 
powers of his self-control. But Ismay knew how 
brave he was, how loyal and true, and felt that she 
could safely trust him with all she loved — " through 
life till death." 

They discussed the plan late into the night in all 
its bearings, and then separated. He, to watch and 
protect her next day in the street against possible 
insult, and Ismay to arrange such a dress as would 
be suitable for the part she was to play. 

That night, as she retired to rest, but not to 
sleep, she set herself resolutely to face the possi- 
bilities before her. 

To leave France at this juncture was no longer 
practicable. Yet the thought of her father in his 
solitary home without her, filled her with a measure* 
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less feeling of pain. Rumours had reached her ears, 
in spite of all the carefol precautions taken b y Bois- 
Dragon, of the September massacres. He had, 
indeed, rarely sanctioned her leaving the house, 
even with Nanette, for fear of her encountering 
some such hideous spectacle as his own eyes had 
met. Yet Nanette had reported in a whisper how 
the tumbrils had gone by again and again laden 
with mutilated corpses, and how women, seated on 
the ghastly piles, had beat time with their feet on 
the slain to the vile songs they sang. The streets 
were no longer safe ; earrings and ears had alike 
been torn off 1 by wretches wearing the tricolour 
badge as a pretext for their ferocity. She knew 
also that Madame de Boche-Puyon was only one of 
four or five thousand prisoners newly hurried into 
the prisons by order of the Convention. The Abbe* 
Poquelin, true, was still at large, disguised in his 
peasant dress, although how long he might be so 
no one could tell, as many of the clergy had been 
murdered in the open streets. All this she knew 
in spite of the Marquis, and faced it with a steady 
pulse. That some such fate might await her, was 
scarcely a matter of uncertainty. But youth and 
health still revolt from the close approach of death. 
Life, for her, it was true, had not fulfilled its pro- 
mise. Yet life is life, with its own value, its own 
interest, and its reality. But in this great contest 
of natural feeling love conquered. Valentine would 

1 See the Monitewr on this. No. 698. 
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be saved for a happy future ; and nothing to this 
true heart seemed too great a sacrifice to ensure 
this. But the difficulty, she well knew, would be 
to deceive Valentine's penetrating affection. To 
make so light of the whole matter, as that her 
cousin should suspect nothing worse than a few 
weeks' change of positions, this was what she 
must steadily set herself to achieve. The only way 
would be to act so rapidly that Valentine should 
find herself in safety before the real meaning of the 
exchange should flash upon her; and having now 
determined on every detail of her scheme, Ismay 
fell asleep till the morning of the day on which 
she hoped to carry out her heroic and self-devoted 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE following morning found Valentine upon 
her knees beside the poor pallet-bed, in the 
dismal and ill -lighted chamber, which she and her 
mother shared together, when she heard a faint 
knock at the door, and started up. 

" It is the washerwoman, Madame," said a 
charming voice at the door, and presently the 
intruder, after peering cautiously down the cor- 
ridor to see if they were unobserved, closed the 
door carefully behind her, and fell into Valentine's 
arms with a thousand inarticulate expressions of 
delight. 

" My own ! my most dearest ! my very heart ! 
Do I thus behold you once more ? " cried Valen- 
tine, clasped in an embrace that seemed beyond 
the power of severance. " Oh, how glad mamma 
will be ! She is descended into the room below. 
Had I followed her there I might have missed this 
moment ! " 

" Ah," said Ismay, smiling gaily, and a bright 
light in her eyes ; " you do not guess, perhaps, 
what purpose brings me here to-day, nor how 
cleverly I have succeeded in entering the prison, 
not to see you, my sweet, but to cheat this wicked 
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Convention. I am come to take thy place, dear 
one, for a little while, until better days have come 
to our poor France, and then together once more 
we will forget these dreary hours of separation and 
pain. I shall coiffer my aunt quite as well as thou, 
and take thy place in waiting on her. But my 
time is short, and Nanette will be waiting below, 
and you have not yet heard why I am here 
to-day." 

Valentine gazed at her cousin in bewilderment. 
Ismay had scarce let her put in a word ; she had 
so much to say, she felt, and not a moment to say 
it in. Madame de Roche-Puyon entered at this 
moment, to find, to her inexpressible surprise, 
Valentine and Ismay seated together upon the 
bed. 

" Oh, my child ! " she cried ; " at what risk are 
you here in this den of misery ? Why are you 
come ? " 

€€ Just to give you a new companion for a while, 
dear aunt. Valentine is to go back to Nanette in 
my clothes ; I stay here in hers. No one amongst 
this crowd will be much or any the wiser. We 
are like enough to pass for one another. Ah, my 
Valentine," looking at her with a full glance of the 
tenderest affection, " I do not flatter you, who are 
so much more fair than I, with my English brown 
and red." And she smiled. 

"But your father, beloved child," broke in 
Madame de Roche-Puyon. 

€t He, I know, would not permit me to abandon 
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you in such a moment/' cried Ismay. " My dearest 
Valentine here is so pale — paler even than I 
expected to see her — blanched like a white leaf in 
a cellar, indeed. Change of air and Nanette's 
cooking will bring back the roses in her cheeks. 
And then, my aunt, consider one who lives only 
for her, and will well-nigh expire with delight to 
see her once again." 

Ismay then briefly explained that she was there 
in quality of ambassadress on the Marquis' behalf, 
and formally demanded the hand of Valentine for 
M. de Bois-Dragon. 

Madame de Roche-Puyon shrank not a little from 
the laws of etiquette that would be outraged utterly 
by this manner of proceeding. Still, when the 
welfare of her darling daughter was at stake, she 
would give her consent; and M. de Bois-Dragon 
she could trust to omit no part of the ceremony on 
which so much depended. Ismay then detailed 
how this might be effected by the concurrence of 
the Abb6 Poqu^lin, and then, turning to Valentine 
with a gay laugh, she said : 

a And now, my child, I beseech you arrange my 
hair as nearly like your own as may be, and then 
you must wear this dress I have on, and let me 
slip into yours as quick as thought. Pile some 
linen in the basket, dear aunt, and say good-bye to 
this good child, who will find Nanette gossiping 
with Madame Hebert at the door, and Citizen 
Maximin, on the other side of the street, will be 
there to watch you home. Pray Heaven, then" — 
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and here for one moment her voice faltered, and 
her eyes filled with tears — "that all may yet go 
well." 

Valentine, whose eyes never quitted Ismay's 
face, and who was. gazing with all the keen insight 
of a perfect love, was yet unable to detect any 
other slightest sign of emotion. And now, with 
smiles and gaiety, Ismay proceeded to disrobe her 
of her black dress. 

" All this," cried Valentine, as she did so, €t is 
well, and very well for me, Ismay, and my dear 

my cousin in ! " 

" Hush ! " interrupted Ismay, " 'tis but for a 
time — a short time, most likely." 

''Imitate thy cousin's courage," said Madame 
de Roche-Puyon. " God will keep us all, wherever 
we may be ! " 

" It is on the stroke of five," said Ismay, €t and 
we must bid adieu. Perhaps another day we shall 
meet again." 

Ismay talked without ceasing in order to leave 
Valentine no intervals of comprehension of the real 
truth, that from these grim prison walls but one 
short journey would be taken. And Valentine, from 
whom the worst had been studiously and success- 
fully concealed, who had seen no journals and 
heard scarce any tidings save in regard to the King 
and Queen, when she held her cousin in her close 
embrace, had no suspicion that for the last, the 
very last time, that faithful heart was beating 
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against her own; and that never, never would 
those smiling lips meet her's in those close kisses, 
or those clear eyes look into her's again with that 
look of unutterable tenderness with which they 
now regarded her; those clear and candid eyes 
which, nevertheless, had so entirely hidden the 
truth from her, which, had she known, she would 
have remained immovable to all entreaties, deaf to 
all remonstrance, and blind to all consequences. 
Every fibre of her nature would have risen in revolt 
against the acceptance of such a sacrifice. Of all 
this Ismay was perfectly aware ; and it was only 
by prodigal assurance on her part that their de- 
tention in prison, would be brief, that Valentine 
unwillingly consented to effect the exchange of 
dress which was to place her at liberty and under 
her affianced husband's protection, and, as Ismay 
finally urged, would make it possible, by some 
stratagem, to communicate with the prisoners 
again. 

Valentine quitted the prison with Nanette with- 
out exciting any suspicion on the part of the 
turnkeys lounging at the gate. She was permitted 
to carry out the basket without further molestation 
than a rude compliment to her looks from Hubert 
himself, which filled her gentle bosom with a 
raging and speechless indignation. 
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CHAPTEB VL 

BY the devoted aid of Abb6 Poquflin, who 
placed his life in considerable jeopardy to 
give the betrothed pair the Church's benediction, 
the marriage was effected civilly and in all due 
form. The faithful Nanette assisted at the cere* 
mony with her apron at her eyes; for it was not, 
in her judgment, in such hole-and-corner fashion 
as this that the daughter of the noble house De 
Boche-Puyon should be wedded. It was over, and 
now Citizen Maximin and his wife had but one 
object in their united lives— to plan a corre- 
spondence with the prisoners, if human ingenuity 
could do it. 

They exchanged their quarters for others yet 
humbler, and nearer the prison's dreary walls* 
And at the window which fronted La Force what 
tender and anxious watch was kept it is not for 
this chronicler to reveal. By whiles it would 
happen, now and again, that Madame Hubert would 
send for Nanette to assist her in washing for the 
prisoners, and on such occasions the opportunity 
would be seized of smuggling the smallest scrap of 
paper in the linen, which Nanette would carry her- 
self to the cell of Madame de Boche-Puyon, with 
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perhaps but a single word of passionate longing, 
love, and desire from Valentine, which seemed to 
the faithful hearts of her mother and Ismav like 
the falling dew from heaven. 

Events were moving on quickly, and the guillo- 
tine had begun its deadly work. The head of the 
king had fallen on January 20th, 1793. The royal 
blood was sprinkled by an ardent patriot on the 
crowds which thronged the scaffold. 

" Let his blood fall on us ! " they cried. " The 
blood of a king brings luck ! " 

Strange scenes, too, were witnessed in the pri- 
sons, which continued full, in spite of daily des- 
patches to the guillotine of those who had laughed 
and jested together over night at their favourite 
amusement of " rehearsal," as they were pleased 
to call it, for the scaffold. Scorn of death and 
contempt for their enemies were thus equally 
demonstrated by the high-born lords and ladies 
who assisted, with well-bred jests and gentle 
laughter, at these strange ceremonials. 

A chair was placed upon two others ; another in 
front represented the guillotine. Sweetly-modu- 
lated applause and gentle clappings of hands greeted 
each graceful and successful achievement. Care- 
fully-given instructions fell to the share of the un- 
accustomed or newly-arrived prisoners. 

A lovely marquise of twenty-six is mounting the 
mimic stage, with the assistance of the charming 

Duke of X . Cries of applause saluted her as, 

fair and radiant, though her dress was dim and 
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soiled by the dust of the prison-house, she turned 
her beautiful neck and smiled serenely upon the 
crowd. 

" Never mind the descent, Marquise ! " cried a 
young man ; " one descends quite another way — 
no need to rehearse for that." 

The marquise sprang lightly down, and another 
was taking her place, when the harsh voice of the 
gaoler was heard at the door, crying over a batch 
of names. 

" Is the Citoyenne Roche -Puyon here?" he 
cried. 

" No," they briefly returned to him over their 
shoulders, and went on with their game. 

The formalities of mock trials were soon dis- 
pensed with, and Madame de Roche-Puyon, amongst 
many others, simply listened to a decree signed by 
the Convention, and read aloud by the turnkey, 
stating that the widow and daughter of the ci-devant 
aristocrat, Roche-Puyon, were condemned to the 
guillotine, as suspected and accused of Use treason 
to the majesty of the Sovereign People, and that 
their sentence would be carried out without delay. 
He bade them, therefore, make any preparations 
that were needful, and then withdrew to perform 
the same ceremony in other cells. The high-born 
ladies listened with proud composure while the 
brutal official read ; but, when the door was closed, 
they fell into one another's arms, locked in a pas- 
sionate embrace. Neither spoke, for fear of break- 
ing down the courage of the other. Then they 
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retired quietly to make such scant arrangements 
for the hour which awaited them as their poor 
means allowed and the time permitted. In silence, 
Ismay dressed her aunt's hair with the utmost 
care, and fastened a black veil over the blanched 
tresses with tasteful precision, as if for a festivity 
they were bidden to. Then Madame de Roche- 
Puyon, in her worn black dress, yet with a fine 
laced handkerchief crossed over the breast, and 
fastened with a pearl ornament which had escaped 
the attention of her gaolers, proceeded to attire 
Valentine in the same solemn silence, and with hands 
so trembling they could scarce perform their office. 
Ismay was also robed in black, and likewise wore 
some fragments of rich lace, carefully arranged 
round the full white throat. Her hair was slightly 
raised over the fair brow, which still preserved a 
look of quiet serenity, perhaps also of triumph. 
She hung round her neck a golden crucifix, once 
Valentine's gift, and which had never before left 
her bosom, but to-day she chose it to adorn her 
sacrifice. The delicate skin, blanched to almost 
transparent pallor by the long and close confine- 
ment in the dark prison chambers, greatly increased 
her resemblance to Valentine. Both had the same 
air of distinction, the same long white hands and 
stately carriage of the head. No one, she was sure, 
would have recognised the change that had been 
effected. Even at this moment, her heart beat 
high with a sort of triumphant exultation. So far, 
at least, all was well. 

h 2 
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The remaining interval was spent by these pious 
hearts in long and sustained acts of devotion, and 
in reciting the prayers and offices for the dead. 
They rose from their knees only when a loud voice 
at the door summoned them to take their places in 
the tumbril, drawn up in the prison courtyard. 

Two young men were already in it as they silently 
followed the gaoler down the steps, both heads 
erect with a lofty dignity, which they fervently 
prayed might sustain them to the end. The two 
young nobles handed them into the clumsy cart 
with careful courtesy. Ismay recognised one as 
the young Count de St. Victor, the friend of Bois- 
Dragon, who in a whisper questions her of his 
fate. The other, a man of thirty, had an equal air 
of quiet distinction. His dark eyes met Ismay's 
with a strange and sombre smile. The streets were 
crowded with a ferocious-looking mob ; for a recent 
decree of the Convention had let loose upon the 
town all the bandits, and assassins, and galley- 
slaves of the prisons, who rewarded this act of 
consideration by all the assistance the strength of 
their lungs and the tempests of their brazen throats 
could render. Ismay shuddered as she beheld the 
faces of these raging beasts of prey. She stood in 
the cart facing her aunt. St. Victor had placed 
himself next to her, in order to give her needed 
support as the tumbril heavily jolted along the 
paved and narrow streets. Each wondered, in 
truth, at the steady composure of the other. For 
one moment, indeed, when their eyes first met, St. 
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Victor had mistaken Ismay for her cousin, and so 
addressed her. The next she turns her full and 
lustrous glance upon him, and places her finger 
on her lips. He understands in an instant. She 
sees him clasp his hands, and hears him murmur in 
a whisper : " Heavens, Mademoiselle ! and is it 
thus a woman loves ? " 

Madame de Roche-Puyon sat on a narrow plank 
placed across the cart, her head bent down, and 
absorbed herself in devotion. Arrived at the Place 
de Greve, they beheld the furies of the guillotine 
busy with their knitting on the scaffold steps — a 
nightmare of hideous, debased, and brutalised beings. 
With them the usual paid and hired crowd, ready 
to insult the victims with coarse jests and ribaldry. 
The statue of Louis XV., which stood here, had 
been replaced by a figure of Liberty in coloured 
plaster, an orb in one hand a lance in the other. 
The condemned all raise their eyes at once and 
gaze at this new decoration. A faint smile flickers 
on the lips of the young men. 

Beyond the nearer circle of the mob, groups of 
people were standing. Oh, merciful and gracious 
Heavens ! Ismay sees with sickening dismay 
amongst them Valentine, supported in her hus- 
band's arms, rigid as one walking in a trance. 
She has noticed Ismay, and the whole truth is 
hers, comprehended in that single look. A cry 
escapes her pale lips. She would have dropped to 
the ground, only that Bois-Dragon's arms are round 
her, and he holds her firmly to his breast. They 
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had, in fact, seen the tumbril issue from the 
prison gates, and had counted the four heads 
above the high sides of the cart, unwarned by 
any presentiment of evil. Drawn by a terrible 
fascination, they hurried towards the Place de 
GrSve, and St. Victor, turning his head, had smiled 
upon his friend. The two nobles now approach, 
and, bowing profoundly to Madame de Boche- 
Puyon, demand whether she prefers to ascend the 
fatal stage first, or shall they or Mademoiselle her 
daughter, precede her ? 

" You are young, my sons — full of life ! " cries 
the aged lady. " Spare me, then, if you will, the 
pang of seeing you and this angel surrender your 
lives ! " 

Valentine kisses the hem of her aunt's robe as 
she mounts the scaffold steps. They dare not em- 
brace, for the executioner is impatient. Madame 
de Roche-Puyon, with a composure* and serenity 
which never falter, stoops down to meet her doom. 
But Ismay's eyes are fixed on Valentine's form, 
which she still discerns amidst the crowd ; for all 
that we have described occupied but a few instants. 
It is to give her a moment more of this intense and 
anguished gaze that St. Victor ascends next ; and 
then Ismay, fearing to attract attention to the 
beautiful, motionless, terror-stricken figure of 
Valentine, mounts after him with steady step. She 
hastily arranges her hair with her own hands, 
signing to the executioner to await her will. 
Touched, perhaps, by her youthful dignity and 
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grace, he restrains his impatience. Then, with 
hands that did not tremble, she presses the cruci- 
fix to her lips, and with a murmured prayer and 
a glad light of triumph shining in her solemn eyes, 
she gently bends her head. The bloody knife 
descends with instant rapidity. In a second all 
is over; and the mangled remains of beauty and 
youth and venerable age mingle in one dishonoured 
mass beneath the scaffold, to be tossed presently 
into a common grave, while the furies of the guillo- 
tine become loudly impatient for the next batch of 
victims to arrive. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ALL this had passed before his eyes with such 
overwhelming rapidity, that Bois- Dragon 
could scarcely bring himself to realise the terrible 
reality of the scene he had witnessed. How to 
withdraw Valentine from the rude jeers of the 
brutal mob, as she hung almost insensible in his 
arms, was his absorbing thought. At last, a coach 
conveyed them home unharmed. 

Arrived at their poor domicile, Valentine fell 
upon her couch a prey to the most agonising grief. 
Convulsions, fainting fits, smothered cries, bitter 
tears, transports towards Heaven, tender, piteous 
wailings followed in quick succession. This state 
of mental tension could not last in such keenness. 
The beautiful, exhausted frame gave way at last. 
A torpor of death-like silence succeeded, then a 
long access of shivering, of cries, and poignant 
pain. Then a profound insensibility, broken at 
times by heart-rending moans. They placed her in 
bed, and there for many weeks her husband and 
the faithful Nanette nursed her through endless 
days of feverish delirium. 

The horrors of the execution seemed ever re- 
enacted before her. The beautiful eyes were fixed 
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and staring; her arms were extended as if in 
constant efforts to clasp some one near her; while 
her cries for Ismay, in every tone of angnished 
entreaty and piteous supplication, tore the hearts 
of the two devoted watchers beside her with un- 
speakable pangs of pity and pain. 

With what throbs of awe and submission Bois- 
Dragon recognises, upon his knees, the sublime 
act of heroic devotion which had left his treasure 
yet within his arms, we may not venture to de- 
scribe. Suffice it to say that daily, with stam- 
mering lips and uplifted hands, does he commend 
that pure soiil in his prayers to Heaven with a 
thousand passionate entreaties and adjurations. 

By slow degrees does Valentine at last sit up, 
and speak, and gaze upon them with sad, uncon- 
scious eyes. Slowly does strength return to her 
wasted limbs ; the transparent pallor of her beau- 
tiful face is almost unearthly ; the haunting sorrow 
in her sweet eyes is a fixed expression ; the curves 
of the lovely mouth quiver and falter when the 
name of Ismay comes to the lips which scarcely 
dare to breathe the beloved name. When at last 
she quits her couch and returns to life again, its 
duties and its cares, her husband's one settled idea 
is to pass into England without delay, and seek a 
refuge near Ismay's home, where they may live out 
their lives in seclusion and peace. But months 
pass before this can be effected. The Terror was 
at its height. Charlotte Corday's execution for 
the murder of Marat followed next. Then the 
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Revolution sought a nobler victim. In October tie 
head of Marie Antoinette fell upon the scaffold, to 
be followed by that of Philip of Orlfeans, nicknamed 
Egalite. It was computed that twenty thousand 
heads of all ranks, gentle and simple, fell beneath 
the knife in those days, the like of which had never 
before been seen. The war was raging fiercely 
with England; the siege and capture of Toulon 
brought a new name into prominence, that of 
Napoleon, then a lieutenant of artillery. But 
before the year 1793 closed in blood, and fire, and 
sword upon his country, Bois-Dragon managed to 
fly with his wife and the child born to him during 
these wild days of terror and dismay, and made his 
way to England. It was time, for our Royalists 
had heard with trembling indignation of Liberty 
enthroned and worshipped upon the altars of Notre 
Dame, and the wild profanities which accompanied 
this act of desecration. The shops, too, are full of 
perukes — as Bois-Dragon observes one day with a 
shudder, but never betrays to his wife — made of 
the hair of the victims of the guillotine. " Oh, 
if Ismay's dark tresses were among them ! " he 
thinks with sickening rage and horror. 

And a citizen tells him one day in confidence, 
that there is a tannery set up at Meudon for dress- 
ing wash-leather made of the skins of those t€ who 
seemed worth flaying I" The patriot thinks this 
a good joke, and looks to Citizen Maximin for 
applause. He adds, with glee, " That now these 
aristocrats have not only found their level, 
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but their use at last ! " Citizen Maximin, whose 
hair is being cut, is suddenly taken with violent 
sickness, and rushes out and goes home in a coach. 

" How pale is M. le Marquis ! " remarks 
Nanette, as he enters, with an old French servant's 
privileged freedom. 

M. le Marquis signs her to be silent, and turning 
to his wife, who likewise exclaims upon his looks, 
tells her that now they may begin their preparations 
for departure. 

€€ And soon, please Heaven, in England, thou 
wilt summon the roses back to those pale cheeks ." 

A tender, transient flush rises to them for an 
instant as he speaks, and draws his wife towards 
him with tender clasp. And then Valentine has 
broken out into a passion of weeping. 

"How shall I face my uncle in England — I, 
who am the price of Ismay's life ! The worthless 
wretch for whom she paid ! How dare I live 
and breathe before him ? What will he think of 
me?" 

He held her closely to his breast, and soothed 
and caressed her into calm. And then husband 
and wife sat silent for a while, drowned in con- 
templation of that hour of meeting, with a dread 
which only grew as the distance of time lessened 
between them and that; moment. 

"Better, far better," thought Valentine, "to 
die such a death as Ismay's, than live on at the 
cost of such a sacrifice as I must do, until we meet 
again ! 



» 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TIIHE scene changes; and now an English 

«-■- home — 

" Grey twilight poured, 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep— all things in order stand, 
A haunt of ancient Peace." 

The parting sun was flooding with light the shady 
avenues and broad glades which surrounded an old 
gabled house in the distant north of England. 
Upon the terrace a gentleman, with bowed head, 
paces slowly. His eyes turn continually tp wards 
the road leading through the park, where a tra- 
velling-carriage is seen at last slowly ascending 
the hill. Mr. Norreys, summoning all his powers 
of self-command, enters the house and awaits the 
slow approach of the travellers at the door. There 
he stands bareheaded, a pathetic grey-haired man, 
clad in the deepest mourning. A beautiful figure, 
arrayed also in black, meets his vision; a nurse 
and child get out, then he gives the lady his hand 
to alight, and as he does so, the sudden exclama- 
tion escapes him : — 

" Merciful Heavens ! can this be Valentine ? Is 
this not Ismay ? " 

She has fallen absolutely at his feet ; her husband 
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Btands bareheaded, and a little aside. She has 
seized his hand and covered it with kisses. Her 
tears fall fast upon it. Her breast is passionately 
heaving. 

" Alas ! " she sobs at last, " I am Valentine, and 
I dare approach you who am the price M 

He raised her in his fatherly arms, and placed 
his hand upon her mouth, while he tenderly draws 
her to his breast. His stately English composure 
bears him through even this trying moment, though 
his heart is torn with an unspeakable pang of love 
and poignant sorrow and pity. But his beautiful 
niece's terrible emotion compels him to restrain his 
own, and do his utmost to control her sobs with 
gently-whispered words and soothing caresses. She 
is so like his lost child ! For a moment he can feel 
as if she, and not Valentine, was meeting him thus 
after their long and painful separation. Then 
M. le Marquis approaches bareheaded, and, taking 
Mr. Norrey's hand, kisses it in his turn with the 
gentlest and most profound air of respect. Next 
Monsieur, in his nurse's arms, awakes to a sudden 
sense of injurious neglect, and favours them with a 
prolonged and startling howl, in which indignation 
loudly predominates. His mother caught him to 
her breast. His uncle bends down to kiss the little 
raging prince, whose blue eyes, all suffused with 
tears, presently dilate with wonder at the strange 
faces round him. He laughs victoriously, and crows 
with absolute delight. This sets them all at easo* 
and the dreadful moment is over. 
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Mr. Norreys leads his niece into the house, and 
welcomes her to his hearth ; " hers as long as she 
will stay," he says ; " hers for ever if she will con- 
sent to live in England and take Ismay's place in 
that widowed home." 

So they remained in that tranquil dwelling, 
hearing only from afar the echoes of slaughter and 
rapine in their once fair France. They have no 
wish to return to the land reddened with Ismay's 
blood. At length they begin to read, with almost 
a smile, how the order of the day changes con- 
tinually. How Madame Tallien's saloon is open, 
and society begins to exist again. How a rage for 
the antique prevails; and the men's heads are 
cropped like Brutuses, and Muscadins figure with 
clubbed hair, and clean linen is worn once more. 
And how Madame Tallien, in a Greek dress, a fillet 
round her lovely brows, and bare arid jewelled 
feet, passes through her rooms a graceful hostess. 
But with a shudder they observe that red is the 
favourite colour, and hair a la victime the mode. 
Nevertheless, these gleams of returning civilisation 
mark the end of the Terror. Peace is made with 
Prussia. Albeit darkly hinted rumours disturb 
their rest of the Dauphin's death, their rightful 
Lord and King, after hideous and indescribable ill 
usage. Valentine clasps her little Francis in her 
arms, and, while she raises her grateful eyes to 
heaven in passionate thanksgiving for her own 
treasure, she breathes a prayer for the sainted 
queen and her ill-fated son. 
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Mr. Norreys did not long survive the cruel blow 
he had sustained. Life without his one ewe-lamb 
seemed impossible to the grey-haired, gentle man ; 
though Valentine had become unspeakably dear to 
him from her likeness to the dead, and the thousand 
tender and caressing ways which, while they served 
to recall his daughter the more, yet lessened the 
poignant anguish of her loss. 

He appointed the little Francis his heir, and his 
parents as guardians — he to succeed to the pro- 
perty only after their decease, if they preferred to 
reside there during their lifetime. In this peaceful 
abode even Valentine's eyes learned by degrees to 
smile, as the awful days of the Terror lapsed away 
into the past; and, though wars and rumours of 
wars still filled the air, the French lady could yet 
busy herself happily with the poor about her gates. 
She learnt to speak and comprehend their rustic 
tongue, which, it must be avowed, remained a 
sealed mystery to her husband. She went about 
among them Jrith tender ministrations, as Ismay 
might have done. And, albeit a Papist and a 
" forrener," her sweet ways and delicate beauty so 
gained upon them, that, for her sake, they learned 
to forgive her lord's strange ignorance of English 
life, and his odd ways of dealing with affairs so 
unfamiliar to him. Much, they held, should be 
excused in a man whose nearest relatives had lost 
their heads upon the scaffold; while his gallant 
bearing, good riding, and skill with a gun made 
them avow that there might be €€ sum'at even in a 
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French Mounseer," whose thews and sinews were, 
indeed, of no contemptible order. 

Daily the little Francis is taught to lisp Ismay's 
name as he grows older and learns to say his 
prayers. And year by year, as her birthday re- 
tains, a wreath of costliest flowers is suspended 
over the picture in Madame's room. Painted by a 
great and famous artist before Ismay left England, 
the likeness is speaking and admirable. In that 
silent company Valentine loves to find herself, and 
to feel those eyes upon her, and to fancy they 
follow her as she moves, and that Ismay is some- 
how with her, as she dwells on the picture's starlit 
eyes and tender and unfathomable gaze. 

But that other anniversary, on which Ismay's 
life was laid down, is one kept by Madame de 
Bois-Dragon in her own chamber, in the strictest 
retirement of vigil, fast, and prayer. Into such 
secret mysteries of love and sorrow no eyes may 
dare to pry. Bois-Dragon's love for his fair wife 
is constant and unchangeable. They are happy, 
but they cannot forget. They live much alone. 
But now and again strangers come to their door 
attired in shabby garments, with the emptiest of 
pockets, and prince and marquis and duke of high 
and honoured names are then received and feasted 
with splendid abundance. On such occasions does 
Valentine descend in her richest robes, strings of 
pearls that are scarce visible adorn her snowy neck, 
and diamonds flash and sparkle in her soft dark 
hair. These are days to old Nanette of uniniti- 
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gated delight. The talk of the guests, enlivened 
by wit and gaiety, is apt, however, to darken and 
cloud over, as old friends and old faces are re- 
called whom the guillotine has laid low. But one 
rule is ever unfailingly observed. The last health 
is drank in silence — to the dear memory of Ismay, 
and one more to the martyred Queen and the some* 
time heir of Prance. 

Thus, while Valentine lives absorbed in this round 
of gentle pleasures and duties and cares, Bois- 
Dragon accommodates himself, not unhappily, to 
English ways and manners. The gentry round 
admire his lovely wife; their daughters feel a con- 
stant interest in the strange and tragic history 
which has reached their ears. Thus we leave them, 
and imagine Francis grown up to man's estate, 
when he is to bear the Norreys* name together with 
his own — and Valentine's proud looks as she leans 
upon his arm. And long and long ago Death has 
summoned them all away to a land where, not as 
here, must Sorrow and Love for ever walk hand-in- 
hand in inseparable companionship.' 

" Days slowly passing by, 
To some more perfect peace." 
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THE scene, an old house hidden away in the woods, 
cross-timbered, barge-roofed, surrounded by a 
wide pleasance, divided by clipped yew hedges, and 
shaded by sombre pines. In front a formal fish- 
pond, where two swans floated silently all day long. 
A somewhat forlorn, forgotten place; around it 
wide -stretching lands, that once formed part of 
the domain, but had fallen away piecemeal as the 
shrunk fortunes of the house gradually demanded 
their surrender. 

A flat and dreary expanse of marsh and meadow, 
lying beyond the shadow pf the woods, divided the 
old house from the not distant sea. Broad sweeps 
of sky stretching over the fens ; an immense over- 
arching expanse ; a constant march of dazzling 
sunsets, when the whole tract of country seemed 
abolished in the glories of the cloudland above. 
Such were the characteristics of a region which 
exercised a peculiar fascination over the dwellers 
in that land. Nor was it without its own beauty. 
The fen, with its stretches of "wan water," re- 
flecting with uncertain shadows the dark alders 
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and the waving reeds ; in the distance, silvery and 
faint, broad, glittering meres lay veiled by the 
misty exhalations which rose from their surface. 
No sound broke the silence, save the coot's quick 
plunge, and the bittern's booming note, and the 
wild cries of the flights of sedgefowl, or the stately 
progress of the wild geese, flying low and orderly 
over the steaming flats; or the quick report of a 
sportsman's gun startling the wild-fowl, as they 
dropped back with discordant screams into the 
reeds and sedge. 

A desolate nature certainly — not too healthy, 
bluish mists ever rising and veiling the landscape 
with an additional gloom. It is true that minds 
inclined to contemplation might find a secret de- 
light in the unbroken range of vision ; in the vast 
silence; in the great reach of sky. While upon other 
spirits, keenly sensitive to the charm of active life, 
the desolate prospect re-acted with an irrepressible 
dreariness. But the natives found an attraction in 
their own dreamy landscape which .they strove in 
vain to communicate to others. The dwellers in 
the old timbered house of which we have spoken 
— a middle-aged pair, and their one daughter, 
Clarice — lived on in contented quiet, alike insen- 
sible to the lure of travel and the modern spell of 
incessant movement, and well satisfied to lead the 
tranquil and secluded life their forefathers had led 
before them. Few visitors approached the house. 
Over-proud, it might be, were its inmates to expose 
to the indifferent stare of richer neighbours the 

i2 
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somewhat faded splendours of the ancient hall — 
which was, indeed, too far retired in situation for 
mingling even with such society as lay within 
rather distant reach of its inhabitants. 

The Coltons came of a long-descended race, 
whose knightly effigies crowded the narrow aisles 
of the old village church. Their blazons and 
escutcheons mouldered on the walls. Their helmets, 
swords, and bannerets drooped mournfully over 
the stalls of their sometime occupants. While as 
the creeping centuries stole by, the lordly knights 
and their ruffled dames gave place to the be- 
wigged and wide-skirted effigies of a later time; 
and these again to the coldly classical marble 
records of the last generation of Coltons, who were 
possessed-if their epitaphs erred not-of every 
virtue known to man. 

In the dim gallery of the hall hung faint rows of 
portraits, some blackened with age, others proud 
in the gorgeous attire and ruffling plumage of a 
bygone time; silks and satins and heroic braveries 
of riband and sword-knots. In the spacious hall, 
with its dark panels, grim suits of armour with 
vizored faces frowned darkly on the intruder. And 
many a quaint tale and legend about these former 
occupants of the hall lingered in the memories of 
the old people about the place, and lost nothing 
assuredly in the telling ! 

The present owner of Oolton was an austere and 
somewhat disappointed man. Eestrained by nar- 
row means from the career to which his birth and 
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position entitled him, lie became in consequence 
stubbornly opposed to the current state of things 
around him, and coldly averse to the rapidly rising 
tide of change and progress which he could not but 
note, and noted with dislike and prejudice. While 
thus entirely withdrawing himself from the ac- 
tivities of the present, he fed a brooding and 
morbid mind on the annals of the past, when those 
of his name had taken no inconsiderable place in 
the political history of their day. His wife, some- 
what faded too, like the rest of her surroundings, 
had bloomed her brief spring of youth and beauty 
by his side, and had then subsided into the com- 
panion of her husband's gloom, the careful house- 
mistress of his straitened means, and the pious 
mother of an only child, to whom she some- 
times indulged in expansions of affection and ten- 
derness which, in her husband's society, were per- 
mitted no adequate outlet. In the contemplation 
of her child she was accustomed to seek whatever 
delight and pleasure her life might afford. For 
although herself not ill -satisfied to live in the 
absolute seclusion her husband's morbid will de- 
creed, she would sometimes hazard a speculation as 
to whether this beloved being would grow up into 
womanhood merely to find life the dim and dreary 
riddle which it had presented to her daily and 
hourly observation. So the long days passed, sun- 
rise and sunset broken only into regular periods 
by the monotonous clanging of a perpetual and 
loud-sounding bell. A stern punctuality ruled all 
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the proceedings of the house. For the rest — a 
morning stroll among the neighbouring cottages, 
a walk on the terrace, a glance at the sun-dial, 
with its grave motto : Ehbu ! Fugacis Posthumb ; 
household and stated occupations, peaceful cares, 
early rest and early rising; a tempered calm, a 
dreamy repose pervaded the quiet days in which 
Clarice had grown insensibly from childhood to 
womanhood, the sole representative of life or move- 
ment or youth amid the sombre shadows of the 
timbered house, the deep silence of the dark sur- 
rounding woods, and the haunted wastes of the 
fenny moorlands stretching onwards to the sea. 

And it may well be that the atmosphere of tbe 
hall, together with the peculiar character of the 
country, had insensibly influenced her mind and 
temperament. Dreamy, contemplative, full of vague 
poetic fancies, she seemed like a creature bred of 
the mist and the sky, and as if the vague melan- 
choly of the moorland had impressed her with a 
kind of kindred charm. Nor wag the effect lessened 
by the strange silence in which she lived amid the 
elfin echoes of the old walls ; the quaint primness 
of the venerable, oak-panelled parlours — strange 
surroundings for this fresh young life-— haunting 
their dusky gloom like a sunlit ray, and filling her 
parents' hearts with a secret sense of delight and of 
quickened existence which they could not express. 
For the dawn of beauty was beginning on the 
charming girlish face; and she carried her tall 
person with all the lithe freedom of untrammelled 
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limbs, used to free exercise and swift motion in 
the open air. 

From her childhood Clarice had tenanted two 
quaint little rooms set apart for her sole use. In 
the .outer of these a curiously-carved old mirror, 
inserted in the panelled wall, struck everyone on 
entering, for it faced the <Joor, and gave a faint 
impression of another person approaching to meet 
you, whose likeness to yourself was by no means 
at first sight apparent or flattering. This mirror 
had reflected with wayward fidelity every phase of 
the young girl's existence. She had grown in love 
with its dusky and shadowy presentments of her 
youthful figure and face ; and she not unf requently 
lost herself in speculations as to how many like her- 
self of the ancient tenants of the house might have 
looked, and wondered, and speculated too. Some- 
times the idea had crossed her mind — What if, as 
she stood gazing into its depths, the ancient mirror 
could summon back to her presence the youthful 
and beautiful, as well as the aged and withered 
forms which had, in a long procession of many 
generations, doubtless passed before it, each faith- 
fully reflected, each, it might be, silently treasured 
up? There were moments in which she would 
dream that such was indeed the case ; and she had 
been known to start up from her bed under the 
influence of this impression, and hurry to the old 
glass to discover if haply her dream had been 
realised. But the faded mirror kept all its secrets 
to itself, and contented itself, as it were, with re- 
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fleeting Clarice with steady fidelity, from her tiny 
babyhood to the day when, now at twenty years of 
age, she stood for an instant before it one bright 
wintry day, her face all radiant with a new delight, 
and communicated to her faithful friend the secret 
with which her heart was full — that Everard Gray, 
from beyond the far Cajbhedral town, loved her moie 
than all beside, and had asked her to be his wife. 
It had happened once, that on a hunting day the 
young man's horse had cast a shoe, and, unable to 
go further, he had been courteously invited by the 
old Squire of Colton to enter the house while thB 
blacksmith was sent for and the loss repaired. 
There, on entering the dark old parlour with his 
host, he saw the youthful spirit of the house, and 
was greeted by her with a timid shyness which 
irresistibly attracted the young man. Clarice was 
tall and slenderly made. Her dark grey eyes had a 
sort of startled charm; a soft and tuneable voice 
was hers ; a native woodland grace ; a colouring so 
delicate as to be almost pallor ; but when anyone 
addressed her, a faint rose-blush tinted the pearly 
cheeks. This varying colour, the lip that trembled 
at a word, the timid glance, the bashful eyes, lent 
a sort of caressing charm to her youthful beauty 
which completed the spell under which Everard 
insensibly fell from that hour. She was busied 
with some kind of embroidery requiring to be done 
in a frame, and sate on a high-backed chair, against 
the dark and faded velvet of which, the faint fair 
colouring, the transparent whiteness, the sunny 
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lights about her hair, the grace of her attitude, the 
play of her skilful fingers, combined to form a 
picture in his memory which Everard could never 
forget. And again and again he came, on a hundred 
trifling pretexts, meeting with no discouragement, 
ever cordially welcomed by her parents, and at last 
tenderly beloved by the fair daughter of the halL 
Nor were his addresses unacceptable to the elders. 
The owner of a sufficient estate, not too far from 
the parental roof, manly, well-nurtured and comely, 
bold and brave and stainless, such a suitor could 
not but be welcome ; and the brief period of their 
courtship passed away like a delicious dream, and it 
was decreed that the early June days were to wit- 
ness their marriage. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ONE day it fell out that Clarice and her lover 
were pacing np and down the dim gallery 
where hung the portraits of the Colt on s, and dis- 
cussing with unwearying interest the golden days 
that lay before them, the halcyon land in which 
they looked to spending their happy lives, when 
Everard stopped suddenly before a picture which 
struck his attention, and demanded of Clarice the 
name of the lady represented. 

The portrait was certainly remarkable, and 
painted with no mean skill. It was a lady in the 
prime of life, richly attired in white satin. She 
sate leaning a little forward, her hands folded 
loosely on her lap. It was the expression which 
the artist had thrown into her face that so deeply 
impressed the spectator. It was as if the eyes had 
been suddenly dashed with a horror which had 
shaken the reason to its base — as if the lady had 
been witness to some event or scene which had 
remained ever present before her— as if some awful 
sight had overthrown intelligence. Such dread 
and terror looked out from the dark eyes and 
thrilled the sensitive lips. 

" Who is she ?" said Everard, startled. « What 
happened to her to give her such a look ?" 
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"She was a certain Lady Mabel Colton," re- 
turned Clarice, " and the story goes— did you never 
hear it ? — that she had an only daughter who was 
about to be married to a certain Sir Hugh Peers, 
and the night before her wedding her mother went 
to her room after midnight for a last good-night— 
the very room, remember, that I occupy — and 
stumbled on the threshold over her daughter's 
corpse ! That the bride had met foal play was 
no manner of doubt, for a bullet was in her heart, 
and she was perfectly stiff and cold. Her mother's 
dress was found dabbled in blood, and she herself 
had fallen insensible across her daughter's body. 
Suspicion fell darkly enough on her lover, Sir 
Hugh; for it was found that he had fled the 
country. He fell, not long afterwards, in the Duke 
of Marlboro's wars, at the battle of Malplaquet, I 
think, so that the crime, if he were guilty, was 
never brought home to him, and the how and the 
why of this story remains a mystery to this day. 
What motive prompted the crime, too, will never 
be known." 

"Did Lady Mabel, then, never recover her 
senses ?" questioned Bverard. 

" No," said Clarice. " The shock had deprived 
her of all reason ; and to her dying day, it is said, 
she preserved that look of horror in her eyes with 
which she had gazed upon the awful spectacle. 
This picture gives me such a terror," continued 
Clarice, slightly shuddering as she spoke, " that I 
never look at it if I can help." 
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Her lover drew her closer to his side, and they 
paced a few moments in silence. 

" Her tomb is in the church/ ' continued Clarice, 
after a pause. " The daughter's grave was opened 
to receive her mother's corpse, for she did not long 
survive her. The servants tell me that the folks 
about here never cross the churchyard at night for 
fear of her shadow, which is said to ' walk/ " 

" Such superstitious fancies are too common 
everywhere to be remarkable here," said Everard 
Gray. " In what churchyard, beside what way- 
side well does a white lady not hover and haunt, 
according to the legends of our fen-folk ? For 
my part," continued the young man, " I have no 
belief in such wild fantasies of the imagination. 
And you, my fair love, should not suffer such ideas 
to fill your pretty little head. I wonder, though," 
after a pause, " that you can bear to occupy the 
chamber where it all happened ?" 

" I have never seen anything at any time to dis- 
turb my rest," remarked Clarice, with a saucy toss 
of her head. *' You need not fear for me, Mr. 
Gray," pursued this young lady. "Look out 
rather for yourself." 

"Angels and ministers of grace defend me," 
quoted Gray, and the conversation wandered into 
other channels as they went on arm-in-arm, and 
relapsed by whiles into that silence more eloquent 
than speech, in which the reverie of lovers is said 
to consist so largely. Nor was the subject of Lady 
Mabel ever resumed between them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOON after this, and not long before the day 
fixed for the wedding, Clarice had retired 
somewhat late to her chamber ; and sitting down 
in front of her antique mirror indulged in a fit of 
musing which lasted long. The stable clock strik- 
ing twelve startled her from her dreams, and she 
roused herself up hurriedly and began to unloose 
her ornaments one by one. She glanced into the 
mirror as she did so, and saw, to her great sur- 
prise, that a lady much like herself appeared to 
have entered the room behind her, and placed her- 
self at a little table near where Clarice was seated, 
perfectly spellbound by what she considered so ex- 
traordinary a proceeding. 

The figure took out a bundle of letters and began 
reading them slowly and attentively, and once or 
twice she held and pressed them to her lips. 

Clarice felt as if turned to stone — powerless to 
move either hand or foot. An influence against 
which she could not struggle seemed to compel 
her utmost attention to the scene reflected in the 
glass before her; as if she were a spirit invisibly 
present, and the figure in the glass the real flesh- 
and-blood occupant of the room. 
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She had only brought a single light into the 
room, but now it appeared to be brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and every detail of the figure before her was 
vividly distinct. Clarice noted, too, how trans- 
parently white was her complexion ; how transitory 
the fleeting colours in her face ; how tender and 
how lustrous the light within her shining eyes. 
Clarice was aware of a vague likeness to herself in 
the visionary being she beheld, and watched her 
proceedings, if that could be, with a more intense 
interest. 

The door had silently opened behind the lady, 
while engaged in the perusal of her letters, and 
presently Clarice saw a tall, dark-featured man, 
dressed in a scarlet suit, with a sword-belt and a 
plumed hat, and a long cloak that partly concealed 
his figure, — enter quietly, and stand for one moment 
motionless on the threshold, contemplating the 
lady with a sinister smile upon his lips. Then he 
advanced a step or two, and bent silently over her 
shoulder ; but so engrossed was Bhe in her occupa- 
tion as to be wholly unaware of his presence. He 
bent down lower and lower, and seemed to be 
reading as she read, with a dark shadow on his 
countenance, which deepened as he went on. 
Apparently the signature caught his eye, for Clarice 
fancied, though she heard nothing, as she sat gazing 
with parted lips into her mirror, that an oath rose 
to his tongue, and was with difficulty restrained. 
The lady kissed the signature, and as she did so the 
paper was snatched from her hands. She turned 
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round with a hasty movement, and an expression 
of deadly and overmastering fear came into her 
eyes, which Clarice could never forget. She grew 
white to her very lips, and fell upon her knees, 
holding up both hands with anxious supplication. 
The man's countenance too had changed to the 
darkest fury. He struck the table with his clenched 
fist, and appeared to address an inaudible torrent of 
fierce reproach to the lady on her knees, motionless 
in the extremity of her terror, and crouching before 
him. He stamped his feet in the violent transports 
of his rage. He seemed utterly unable to control 
the passion that rent and tore him like a demon. 
The lady, as if paralysed with fear, looked up at 
him with mute and piteous entreaty, her beautiful, 
agonised eyes turned dumbly upon him ; her 
whitened lips failed evidently of utterance. Beside 
himself with blazing fury, he snatched her hands 
apart in his fierce grasp, and at last, with a quick 
gesture of wrath, drew a pistol from his belt, and 
fired point-blank at her. Clarice saw her fling up 
both arms, and then fall heavily forward, bleeding 
profusely from a wound in her breast. As she lay 
motionless, with closed eyes, upon the floor, Clarice 
saw the murderer kneel down beside the prostrate 
form, kissing her hands again and again, and 
making frantic efforts to stem the welling torrent of 
blood. But his aim had been too sure, and she lay 
an inanimate corpse before him. Then he seized 
the letters scattered on the table, flung them all 
into a casket at hand, locked it, and touching a 
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spring-panel above the fireplace, thrust it hastily 
within, and gathering his cloak about him, made 
one spring to the window, tore it open, and let 
himself down into the garden below. She fancied 
she heard the trailing ivy crackle under his weight 
as he descended, and then Clarice, released from 
the attitude in which she had felt as if spellbound, 
rose with a hurried impulse to rush to the assist- 
ance of the lady extended on the ground; she 
tottered as she did so,. and fell. 

When she awoke to her senses, the dawn was 
breaking slowly and coldly into the room. She was 
chilled and benumbed. The room was precisely as 
she had entered it overnight. Her candle had 
burned out upon the table where she had placed it, 
and she herself, wearied and aching in every limb, 
crept into her bed and lay there, bewildering her- 
self as to whether an evil dream had overtaken 
her, and she had veritably fallen asleep without 
undressing, or whether the ghostly occurrences 
she had witnessed had been but the effect of the 
previous conversation with Bverard in the gallery, 
which had over-much affected the delicate sensi- 
bility of her brain ? So she lay and pondered on 
such matters, and found no solution. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE wedding morning had dawned, but not on 
that day would Everard bear his bride to her 
new home. Long days afterwards did Clarice lie in 
a state of mysterious prostration, accompanied by a 
feverish delirium. At such times, too, to the great 
bewilderment of her attendants, her talk would run 
wildly on the occurrences of which she had been a 
fancied spectator. The letters, the murder, the 
mirror — a vague jumble of horrors ! Nor could she 
give, in clearer moments, any intelligible account 
of the cause of her illness. Her brain seemed 
strangely disordered. The country doctor talked 
wisely of ailments with learned names, while her 
mother noticed with dismay a passing shade of 
horror on her face which resembled nothing so 
much as the expression of Lady Mabel's eyes in the 
picture-gallery. But youth and the progress of 
time re-asserted their sway by gradual degrees ; 
and as her strength returned, Clarice poured into 
her mother's ear the tale we have related, dwelling 
especially on the circumstance of the letters hidden 
behind the panel, which, she argued, could, if 
they were found, throw some light on the pain- 
ful tragedy of the house. She related, as she 

K 
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proceeded slowly to recovery, the same tale to her 
lover, who was now occasionally admitted to her 
presence in the little oak parlour. He listened 
with tender and respectful interest, for who would 
cross so charming an invalid in toe exercise of her 
romantic fancy? It seemed, however, difficult to 
believe that a mere dream could have wrought such 
ravages as he beheld in the wasted appearance of 
his betrothed, in her wan cheeks and over-lustrous 
eyes. Nevertheless, to gratify her reiterated en- 
treaties, he Bounded the wainscot panel carefully 
from end to end, and at last decided that one por- 
tion of it appeared to produce a hollow sound. It 
was on the right side of the fireplace, and a small 
picture of Clarice herself hung over it. He sent 
for tools, and finally succeeded in driving the panel 
back a few inches. It masked but a very small 
recess, full of dust, and lo ! thrust as far back as 
possible, there was a small box. Everard could not 
refrain from uttering a startled exclamation. He 
brought it to Clarice to open. Her fingers trembled, 
her eyes dilated with the intensity of her interest. 
Within the casket lay a packet of letters, yellow 
and dusty ! 

It was certainly an exciting moment. They sat 
down together on the couch and eagerly bent their 
two heads over what appeared to bring so extra- 
ordinary a confirmation of Clarice's dream or 
vision. 

" Look ! look ! " cried Clarice, " this dark stain 
must be the blood on the assassin's hand when he 
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thrust the letters into the box I " Everard could 
not but agree that it had an ugly look, and his hand 
perhaps shook a little as he opened the packet. 
"The first," he said, "is addressed to my dearest 
Margret, and signed l Montague Temple, your 
truest, most fond lover/ " Clarice examined it 
with a closer interest. The reason of Sir Hugh's 
vengeance became clearer as they proceeded 
through the contents. " The fair Margret had 
formed an attachment elsewhere," remarked 
Everard, " that 's very plain. By putting this and 
that together, my love, I gather that Sir Hugh was 
the suitor of the parents' choice— ^lder by many 
years, stern and haughty of disposition, but the 
owner of a good estate and a knightly name. 
Of him Margret professes plainly in her corre- 
spondence an equal terror and repugnance." 

" So would you, if you had seen him, as I did," 
interrupted Clarice, with a smile. Her lover pro- 
ceeded, turning over the papers one by one. " It 
looks as if his fierce protestations, and quick oaths, 
and intemperate language, had alarmed the lady of 
his choice beyond all measure. She bore with his 
addresses, seeing, probably, no mode of escape, 
when one day," and Everard read aloud from the 
letter before him, "Do you remember," 'it said, 
"my meeting you in the lane? 'Twas the first 
time I beheld the face that is now so dear, that my 
life for yours, sweetheart, but I must save you 
from this man." " Temple seems," said Everard, 
" to have been an officer in the Queen's Bodyguards, 

x2 
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and then a guest at a neighbouring house. He 
had met and noted the ill-assorted pair, and, 
indeed, had not been slow to reply to a sort of 
appeal in the eyes of the bride -elect, and had 
managed to write and she to answer. € Imagine 
my dismay/ another letter runs on/' said Everard, 
t€ € when I went to our old oak, and found the moss 
had been disturbed, and no letter from my fair. . . 
You had been surprised. Spies were about, you 
thought, and you had kept the paper in your 
bosom all day long, for fear of discovery.' " They 
had met once and again, and the ardent lover had 
arranged a plan of escape for the very night before 
the wedding. At " twelve of the clock " he would 
be beneath her window, horses in readiness and 
armed attendants, and before morning they would 
have gained the coast, and set sail for France. The 
plan seemed a daring one, but might have sue- 
ceeded, had not an ill-conditioned village lout spied 
a meeting of the lovers, and sold his information 
to Sir Hugh Peers. This, too, had reached their 
ears, and it was agreed between them that after the 
farewells of the night had been exchanged, the 
young lady should retire earlier than usual, under 
pretext of fatigue, so that when her mother sought 
her chamber, as her wont, she would still find her 
there. The signal was to be a pebble thrown 
against the window when midnight had chimed; 
and it was probably to while away the anxious hour 
of waiting that Sir Hugh's betrothed had taken her 
lover's letters, and was engaged in devouring their 
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contents when the dreadful scene ensued which 
Clarice had witnessed in the glass. One letter was 
torn across, as if it had been wrenched from her 
hands in the death-struggle. 

"It was so! it was so!' 1 cried Clarice, shud- 
dering, and pressing nearer to her lover s side. 

" Look here/' said Everard, eagerly, - " the 
passage torn across is this : * O my soul, we cannot 
part. When you are safe, I will fly to meet Sir 
Hugh, and give him the satisfaction he has a right 
to demand at my hands. At least, at least, he 
cannot sunder us then ! " 

" What became of Temple, I wonder ? " ques- 
tioned Everard. 

" It is said," replied Clarice, " that he followed 
Sir Hugh abroad, fought him as a last possible 
vengeance for the frightful crime which had blasted 
his life, and fell by the hand of Sir Hugh, who was 
a practised swordsman/ 1 

Clarice refolded the letters, and replaced them in 
their receptacle with a tender sigh. 

" Mind/ 1 said she playfully to her lover, " that 
this. all happened to my ancestress the night before 
her wedding." 

"Heaven avert the omen ! " said Everard Gray. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE advancing year had, in its slow progress 
from spring to summer, gradually restored the 
fair Clarice to. health. Some months had passed 
since the singular discovery of the letters, and their 
witness to Sir Hugh Peer's dark crime, after such 
a long lapse of time. Clarice had regained her 
usual health and strength, and Everard Gray began 
to pray for a nearer day, and to discuss in detail 
the thousand and one improvements his bride was 
to effect in his not-distant home. 

They rode together along the stretching moors ; 
they boated on the shallow river, which stole 
silently through all its lilies and beneath the alder 
thickets to the cathedral town. They laughed and 
chatted and read poetry in the window-seat. They 
sang, while Gray played the seldom-touched harp- 
sichord, old snatches of English song. They tasted, 
indeed, to the full all the delights of happy court- 
ship in summer days. 

Clarice's spirits seemed to have recovered the 
shock they had sustained; but she could not be 
prevailed upon to allow the fatal mirror to be re- 
moved from her apartment, nor would she even allow 
it to be covered ; and many times she found herself 
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scrutinising its misty depths, with a certain vague 
disquietude which she could not wholly conquer. 
But her suitor now began to press anxiously for 
the naming of the marriage-day, and was tenderly 
solicitous to remove her — for a season, at least — 
from the morbid and haunting influences of the old 
house and the melancholy-breeding fens to brighter- 
scenes of variety in gentler climes ; and thus to 
remove, by the fascinations of travel, the spell cast 
over her delicate temperament by the subtle in- 
fluence, of whatever kind, to which she had been 
subjected. 

Everard Gray was a man of robust and vigorous 
health, both of body and mind. It was partly,, 
perhaps, the ethereal delicacy of his betrothed 
which drew her to him with the confiding appeal 
which helplessness and fragility ever make to the 
strong and manly. He concluded, after many 
puzzling cogitations on the matter, that to a being 
framed and constituted so unlike himself, subtle 
powers and gifts unknown to him might be be- 
stowed, and even outlooks vouchsafed beyond the 
material world of sense and vision, which were 
evidently denied to healthful organisations like his 
own. But the more he pondered, the more decided 
was his resolve to sever the connection he seemed 
to trace between that sensitive loveliness and the 
unhealthy mists of the fen land. 

One day, in the course of their rides, they had 
drawn rein beside one of the dusky meres of which 
we have spoken. Alders overshadowed its dank 
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and glassy waters ; thick reeds skirted its crumbling 
banks, and the water-hen skimmed and plunged as 
Clarice paused and gazed into the watery depths, 
like a fountain spirit; so thought her lover, and 
allied in some mystic way to the powers of the 
waves and winds. They had ridden home together 
in the soft twilight, each consciously impressed 
with the dreamy melancholy which the surrounding 
landscape never failed to inspire. 

Preparations were now being urged on for the 
marriage, and the day was again settled. And 
Everard came and went, a gladsome lover, with a 
new radiance on his handsome face and a new 
vigour in his manly tread, as he counted the days 
that fled so swiftly and brought nearer the long- 
desired goal of all his hopes. 

Arm-in-arm the happy pair would stroll through 
the wood paths, and pace up and down the formal 
walks, and, pausing beside the quaint sun-dial, smile 
gravely over its familiar text; or Everard would 
lie at the feet of his dear mistress, stretched out on 
the soft turf, and dream sweet dreams, or build 
castles in the air of the days that should be in the 
happy coming years. And day by day, as he gazed 
into those tender and mystic eyes, and sunned 
himself in their transparent depths, the feeling of 
his happiness would almost overpower him, and the 
tears would rush into his eyes as the fancy crossed 
him : Would she live — this sweet aerial vision ? For 
since her recent illness, the pearly pallor of her 
cheek had sensibly increased, and the changing 
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colour would come and go with an almost alarming 
rapidity, and the sensitive frame would tremble at 
every momentary excitement or passing change of 
mood. How he would shield and shelter this soft, 
fair creature, he thought ; how tenderly guard her 
from the rough winds of heaven ; how aleeplessly 
protect her against life, and sorrow, and chance, 
and change. His heart swelled as he regarded her; 
a sigh would burst from his breast as he thought, 
with thankful joy, that heaven had chosen him to 
be the minister of such a task, and made that his 
occupation and his duty which seemed, in anticipa- 
tion, at least, so inexpressibly delightful. O golden 
days ! transient, halcyon hours ! O passing charm 
of youth, and life, and fairest dreams ! the best gifts 
life affords, did we but know them, as they lightly 
pass over the happy meadows which seem to lead 
onward to the golden mountains of delight ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE wedding had for the second time ap- 
proached. A few distant kindred had as- 
sembled to greet the occasion. 

The bridegroom, it was decided, should spend 
the night at the village inn, riding over the day 
previous from his woodland home. For that one 
day Everard must forego the society of his dear 
mistress, and busy himself with his own prepara- 
tions. On the day preceding this, the lovers had 
exchanged their usual fond adieux; and Gray held 
his frail treasure to his breast, as if he could scarce 
bear to release her from his folding and protecting 
arms. His eyes filled, unawares, with tears. He 
dared not betray his emotion or trust himself to 
speak, and tore himself away with a struggle which 
seemed astonishing even to himself — for what was 
one day ? The morrow would soon pass, and then 
— ah, then — they would be one, and nothing part 
them henceforward until death divided them. 
Clarice heard his horse's hoofs sound on the paved 
court, and signed her last farewells with tear-filled 
eyes. She stood and watched him out of sight, 
and caught the last wave of his hand, as he turned 
out of the straight avenue and rode, a lessening 
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speck, along the level roads towards the distant 
sea. 

Clarice remained at her window, a faint smile 
upon her lips, a happy light shining within her 
eyes; and thus immersed in dreamy mood, she 
hardly noticed that the wind was rising, and dark, 
drifting clouds were moving rapidly across the sky. 
By degrees a lurid light on the horizon, reflected 
in angry streaks on the distant waters, betokened 
to observant eyes the signs of a quickly-coming 
storm. By-and-by a sudden rush of wind crashed 
among the boughs of the dark cedar near her 
window, and made her hastily approach to close it ; 
and soon the full fury of the storm broke over the 
house, and howled discordantly among the rocking 
pines. She drew the curtains close, and, seeing 
the clock pointing towards midnight, began to 
make her preparations for retiring to rest. Next 
the turret-clock struck the hour with pealing 
chimes scarce heard amid the fury of the pelting 
rain and the roar of the wind. Clarice started a 
little at the sound, and as she did so her eye fell 
upon the mirror. With a sudden tremor, she saw, 
or thought she saw, dark shadows flitting athwart 
its dim old surface — due, perhaps, to the whirling 
boughs without, as the trees bent and swayed 
beneath the blast of the storm. 

Drawn by an irresistible attraction, Clarice had 
dropped into a chair immediately facing the glass, 
and there, with fixed, affrighted vision, beheld, as 
once before, changes taking place within its blurred 
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and murky depths, to which nothing in the room 
afforded any correspondence. It has since been 
suggested that Clarice's frail and sensitively-strung 
nature was perhaps gifted with that perilous ad- 
ditional faculty of second-sight, to which rare 
intuitions of the future, it is said, are vouchsafed, 
or glimpses afforded into that shadowy border- 
land which ordinarily lies beyond the cognisance of 
sense. 

Be all this as it may, it is certain that, as she 
continued to gaze with awful intentness, the 
clustering shadows appeared to gather semblance 
and form. She seemed to see the rage of the 
storm, as it were, transferred to the dusky glass, 
and presently the semblance of that dark mere 
among the pines became distinctly apparent. The 
crumbling banks, the tangled reeds, the dark and 
broken reflections of the trees around it whirled 
now and twisted into fantastic shapes as the storm 
raged on — all were there. The wind was rippling 
the water and lashing the tree-tops with a wild 
vehemence that bewildered the senses. Flickering 
lightning played in lurid flashes, and by that quick 
unsteady glare she saw, or seemed to see, a horse- 
man nearing at speed — saw him put up his hand 
helplessly to shield his eyes from the forked 
lightning — saw him irresolutely check his horse, 
and then urge him again to headlong speed — saw 
the sudden swerve from the track, as the animal, 
blinded and beaten by the rain, stumbled heavily 
and plunged helplessly among the reeds and stems 
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that hid the treacherous margin of the pooL She 
beheld the rider's manful efforts to head his 
trembling beast towards the bants, knew by 
some certain presentiment of woe that it was her 
lover, and screamed aloud in the intensity of her 
anguish as she witnessed horse and rider struggling 
fiercely in the dismal plashy water. Her lips 
parted with an appalling cry; for, by a streak 
of yellow lightning, she beheld the dark waters 
engulfing both, as the swirling currents, heightened 
by the pitiless rain and the savage blasts of the 
tempest, drove them onwards to the dark centre 
of the lake, where human help, had any been, would 
have proved all unavailing. 

By degrees the air seemed to still, the elementary 
fury to abate. The moon shone forth, riding behind 
dark ridges of drifting cloud, and casting a momen- 
tary glitter upon the murky waters, where nothing 
now was discernible, unless — unless her eyes did 
not deceive her, and that something, dimly seen 
floating on the surface, was a cap and stick. 

But horror had reached its climax, and she knew 
nothing more until the bright sunshine and the 
pealing bells awoke her scattered and bewildered 
senses to the fact that the night had passed, and 
this was her marriage morning ! 

Clarice — unable to determine whether or no the 
frightful dream which had distracted her night was 
due to the hurricane or to her own wild fancies, 
ever associated "with the old mirror — waited tran- 
quilly till her mother should appear, according to 
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promise, to aid in her toilet on this auspicious day. 
From the serenity of the fond mother's countenance, 
Clarice drew consolation for her perturbed slumbers, 
and smiled anew. The sun was shining brightly, 
and soon Everard would be standing by her side, 
and the words be spoken which should for ever 
unite them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BUT the early morning had brought another 
visitor to the Hall, a visitor who had hastily 
ridden up and peremptorily demanded to see the 
Squire, who had not yet issued from his room. He 
was presently announced as Mr. Philip Crosbie, and 
welcomed as being the friend who was to attend 
Gray as groomsman. The visitor, who looked pale 
and discomposed, broke hurriedly into Mr. Colton's 
greetings with : " Where *s Gray ? Is he here by 
any chance ? " The Squire stared, for Mr. Crosbie 
was, he knew, occupying rooms at the Colton 
Arms, in the village, which, for the one night pre- 
ceding his marriage, Everard was to share with his 
friend, and therefore Mr. Colton may be pardoned 
for looking at his questioner with the blankest 
dismay, and, indeed, a passing suspicion as to 
whether the young man, looking so flustered and 
excited, was all in his right mind. 

" The housekeeper came over in a tax-cart from 
Satterby, Everard's house, and said her master left 
at six or thereabouts last night, mounted on the 
roan. I sat up till midnight,' 1 Crosbie went on, 
"thinking it very strange — not to say unaccountable. 
What do you think, sir ? " 
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Mr. Colton feebly suggested, " Lost his way on 
the moor — got overtaken by the storm. " 

Crosbie dismissed this with utter scorn. " Everard 
knew every turn and track in the fen— no man 
better." 

Mr. Colton sent for his wife, and the two men 
sat in evident and equal disquiet until she entered. 
Mrs. Colton heard all they had to say with the most 
obvious dismay, for Clarice had but just confided 
to her ear the ominous dream or vision of the 
night, and the mother had a vague, unexpressed 
belief in her daughter's real power of second-sight, 
so that the shade of passing fear which had crossed 
her mind as she listened to her daughter's tale, 
suddenly changed into a misgiving of the darkest 
certitude. 

" Search the Blackwater Mere," was her instant 
counsel, and with sorrowful assent the two men 
hastily left the house together, giving the needful 
orders as they went for search to be made as well 
in other directions. It was still early, and they 
hoped' against hope that some certainty might be 
arrived at before it should be necessary to forewarn 
the bride of any possible catastrophe. And with 
many injunctions neither to alarm nor disquiet her, 
the father departed, weighed down none the less 
by a misgiving he could scarcely account for. They 
reached the mere, and saw to their dismay the 
tracks of a horse upon the margin, and the marks 
of disturbance among the reeds and bushes at a 
spot where the bank was steepest and most slippery 
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from the heavy rain. A riding-stick floating on the 
surface of the pool, and speedily secured, gave them a 
terrible ground of suspicion ; and they waited anxiously 
until a body of labourers, under guidance of the bailiff, 
came with ropes and drags, and the work of search 
was commenced in earnest. An hour had passed in 
sickening suspense, when the grappling-irons struck 
something which began to sway and swirl in the 
water, and slowly and heavily approach the surface. 
A cry broke from the persons engaged, for sus- 
picion was nearing certainty, and presently all that 
was mortal of Everard Gray was gently laid upon 
the turf. 

Mr. Oolton wept like a child. "Oh, Clarice, 
my poor child ! " broke from his lips. His limbs 
relaxed and tottered, and he fell beside the corpse, 
overcome with the deepest emotion. They com- 
posed with gentle hands the gallant, manly form 
and noble, pallid features, undistorted even in death. 
A messenger was despatched to the vicarage for 
other appliances, while the poor Squire busied him- 
self in feebly chafing the hands of the dead man in 
a sort of despair. Within his dress, worn against 
his heart, they found the ring, a portrait on ivory of 
Clarice, and a lock of her bright hair. 

By-and-by a bier arrived, with bearers. On it 
they laid the young man's body and covered the 
face, and, followed by the Squire and Crosbie, the 
piteous procession set forth, avoiding the village 
and crossing the fields out of sight of the Hall, 
to the vicarage, where for a while the body 
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might rest until farther needful measures could be 
taken. 

With what a face, with what groans of anguish, 
Mr. Golton met his wife, and communicated to her 
the awful news must be imagined ; and not less the 
fond mother's poignant grief as she contemplated 
the shattering of that fair fabric, built for the 
darling child upon whom the hopes of both were 
alike centered. How to meet Clarice, in what words 
to utter such tidings, she could not tell ; but to 
none other could such a task be entrusted ; and the 
poor stricken mother stood twisting her hands in a 
sort of impotent misery, watched by her husband in 
a mute despair, but which he well knew surpassed 
all his power of consolation. She nerved herself 
with the heroic courage of women to confront the 
inevitable, ascended the stairs, and stood faltering 
on the threshold of her daughter's room. Not Lady 
Mabel, stumbling over the body of her murdered 
child, felt a fiercer pang than she. 

" Mother, mother, you're late," cried Clarice. 
" The bridegroom will be here before the bride. 
And, oh ! what a blithe morning. Happy the bride 
the sun shines on, nurse says ! " 

Her mother slowly entered, composing her 
features, as she did so, with an awful effort. 

Clarice gazed at her with a startled fear. " Dear 
mother, what is it ? Don't look like that. Is any 
thing amiss ? Not Everard ? not Everard ? " Her 
hands were clasped in an attitude of agonising 
supplication. Every trace of colour had left her 
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face. Pale to the parted lips, she sprang up 
trembling. In an instant her dream had recurred 
to her. " Drowned in the mere. Not that ! — not 
that ! " She had fallen upon the bed, and with 
wild lips and passionate insistence went on repeat* 
ing, " Not that ! not true ! not Bverard — not my 
own love ! " with a pitiful iteration that smote 
the listener like a sword, until at last reason and 
strength gave way together, her hands dropped 
helplessly, and she sank upon the ground. 

When they recovered her to some sort of con- 
sciousness, it became evident that reason had fallen 
shattered under a blow so severe. And day by day, 
and night by night, sleepless, unwearied, wakeful, 
she lay upon her bed; her eyes wide open, her 
pallor increased to a death-like hue, her hands 
incessantly restless, her whole being apparently 
instinct with unnatural vitality — a spectacle awful 
to the beholder, and rendered doubly pathetic by 
the youth and beauty of the sufferer, and the terror 
and despair of the stricken parents. Her tongae 
never ceased — her mind never wandered — from the 
sole object of her thoughts. Sometimes her lover's 
name was uttered in joyful accents of anticipation, 
sometimes shrieked out in fitful wails of frenzied 
anguish. Her mother sat beside this ruin of all 
her hopes and joys and delights, wrapt in a sort of 
stupefied wonder at her own capacity for pain. 
Her father, his hair whitening day by day, would 
stand a few seconds and then turn away from the 
sight of his daughter's doom with a stifled groan, 
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sadder than any words, and which went through 
his wife's true heart like a dagger- stroke. 

The remains of Everard Gray had been solemnly 
interred, with large attendance beside his untimely 
grave, for the tragic pathos of his fate had stirred 
every heart to the keenest interest of pity and 
compassion. 

And now, what is left to tell ? The stricken 
flower of Coiton faded day by day, and scarce three 
months elapsed before she too was followed by her 
parents to the tomb, where, beside the body of 
Lady Mabel's daughter, they laid her weary limbs 
to rest ; and on her grave was placed the touching 
record of her early doom. 

Her parents continued rather to haunt than in- 
habit the gloomy Hall. No one ever saw them ; 
they pined and withered beneath the shadow of a 
blighting grief, an inconsolable sorrow. Sole heir 
of all their hopes, of all their pride, of all their 
race, with Clarice had perished every desire of 
perpetuating their ancient name. The estates 
would pass to a distant kinsman, but the house, 
with its tragic mystery, was not destined to out- 
last its owners. Burnt to the ground one night, a 
few charred timbers and vast heaps of ruin alone 
marked the site. The fatal mirror was discovered 
among the heaps, shattered to atoms. It is said 
that portions of it were secreted by the village folk, 
possibly as mementoes of these events, although 
persons are still living who love to talk of that 
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bright youth, that noble lover, and that fairest 
bride. 

As the old Cornish motto has it — 

Bbktah kkdb oyxk pekde, 

Earth covers all : eyes and pride, and name and 
fame, and beauty and love, and hope and desire ; 
and like a dream passes our lives, dogged ever by 
this shadow of the end. 

A tale too sad, many a reader will object, and so 
it is — as sad as life, as tragic as death. But who 
in retracing life's long experience of sorrow but 
must confess that it was the happiest lives, the 
fairest in promise, the sweetest in presence, that 
fell the first victims of the destroyer? It was 
those other lives, corroded by ease or darkened 
by woe, that outlasted all the rest. And standing 
on the shore where so many rich argosies have 
foundered and been lost, and their gay-painted 
timbers tossed helpless on the waves, who shall 
not be thankful if his own little fleet ride safe at 
anchor, or the single bark on which he has 
embarked his all be safely moored beyond the 
reach of storms ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

RAOUL DE ST. VICTOR DE LA GUILLO- 
TINE, in the days of Louis XII., built 
himself a castle on a rocky height in one of the 
southern provinces of Prance. He called to his 
councils an eminent Italian, named Lodovico Stress, 
famous in engineering and in the skilful application 
of his art to his undertakings. Raoul was a morose 
and saturnine man, feared, but not loved ; a brave 
knight, a trusty soldier, but cursed with a temper 
never known to gain a friend or forgive an enemy 
Rumours, after a while, began to circulate amongst 
the peasants of the estate that, in the centre of the 
pile of towers, frowning keep, and buttressed and 
embattled walls, a chamber was being constructed 
whence those who should be introduced — the door 
being once closed — would never be able to find the 
outlet, but would, so these worthies averred, perish 
miserably in a forgotten solitude. 

Be this as it may, nothing was ever discovered of 
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the interior arrangements of the gloomy castle ; no 
object of the Count's enmity was ever known to 
disappear, and the story descended as a fireside 
legacy, handed from one gossip to another to 
frighten the children withal, by a vague and mys- 
terious threat of giving them to the Count to be 
put away so securely in his hiding-place that their 
own mother should never be able to find them 
again. 

Raoul de St. Victor died, however, and was 
gathered to his fathers. The secret of the castle, 
if there was one, perished with him, or was hidden 
in his grave. The castle and its demesne lapsed to 
a distant kinsman, in whose line it continued, till, 
not long before the outbreak qf the first French 
revolution, the lord of La Guilloti&re, a handsome, 
blithe, and charming youth, lived, alone with his 
mother, a hospitable pair, in the old grey walls, 
and chiefly delighted to assemble around them the 
young and gay of all the country-side, to hold high 
revel, and to frolic through the formal gardens and 
the dark pine woods throughout unwearied summer 
days. 

On one such day as this, amongst the guests, 
Albert de St. Victor might have been observed 
bending with greatest interest over the dark head 
of Ath&iais de Brelancourt, the single, beautiful, 
and beloved daughter of her mother, whose chateau 
adjoined La Guillotiere at no great distance. The 
youthful chatelaine's countenance, at once arch and 
dreamy, spoke of an enthusiastic and romantic soul ; 
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her lovely face, lit op with the ardent warmth and 
passion of the Sooth, glanced like a ray of sunshine 
through the gloomy halls. Her lithe limbs, buoyant 
steps, and graceful movements enchanted the young 
man, and before many weeks had expired a brilliant 
company met again to celebrate the marriage 
of the youthful pair. The ceremony ended at 
the little church of the hamlet, the bride, a shade 
paler than her wont, the bridegroom, flushed with 
exultant gaiety, re-entered the bannered hall where 
the wedding banquet was prepared. It was noticed 
that, during the feast, a portrait detached itself 
from the wall, and fell with a sudden crash; the 
bride started and turned pale, nor was she reassured 
by observing that it was the founder's picture, ill- 
favoured and saturnine, which had caused her the 
momentary alarm. As the feast went on, however, 
the untoward accident was forgotten, and the gaiety 
and mirth increased as the generous wines began 
to circulate freely. The guests arose at length from 
the table and wandered by twos and threes into the 
gardens amongst the clipped yew hedges and sun- 
dials and stone flights of steps which adorned the 
stately pleasure-grounds of the olden time. The 
splendid attire of the wedding company lent to the 
dark background of the scene a special charm. 
Their silks and satins shimmered in the water of 
the formal basins and canals, and glittered brightly 
in the sunlight as the lords and ladies strolled and 
sauntered, or arranged themselves in Watteau-like 
groups at the foot of some statue or antique vase, 
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adorned with cactus and stiff-leaved aloes. But 
several hours must still elapse before supper; many 
games were discussed and proposed to while away 
the lagging flight of time. Hide-and-seek at length 
secured a majority, and in a few minutes the bride 
disappeared, like her of the " Mistletoe Bough ." At 
a signal given, the company dispersed in search of 
her, with joyous cries of mirth and merriment. 

The bridegroom, who had joined somewhat 
languidly in their amusement, as one after another 
came back unsuccessful from their search, threw 
himself with energy into the game. Accompanied 
by two of his friends, they re-entered the castle. 
They separated in the great hall, and agreed to 
meet there again at the expiration of half-an-hour. 
They flew into one room after another on the 
ground floor, looked behind the hangings of every 
window, lifted up each fold of the heavy tapestry 
which draped the walls, opened every buffet, every 
cabinet, every cupboard ; they dived into the cellars, 
explored the buttery, the kitchen, the dairy, even 
the stabling and the rambling old coach-houses ; at 
the half-hour's end each one reappeared unsuccess- 
ful and alone. Edouard and Aime, his two com- 
panions, noticed with secret apprehension the pallor 
that had replaced the bridegroom's ruddy hue, and 
the ill-repressed excitement of his manner. 

"No luck yet," he cried, as they approached. 
" Now let us take the next storey, and meet again 
as before in the corridor above the hall." 

They explored the sleeping-rooms ; Albert even 
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rushed into that of his mother and that prepared 
for his bride, and into all those occupied by the 
servants. His friends did the same, and in the 
ardour of their search opened every clothes-press, 
every chest, every wardrobe, moved every piece of 
furniture which could conceal a living form, and 
presently met again, fatigued and discouraged, to 
report each his lack of success. By degrees the 
rest of the company, wearied with their efforts, 
joined them one by one. Madame de St. Victor 
beheld them return with ill-concealed alarm. The 
mother of Athenais made no attempt to dissemble 
her agitation. The bridegroom in vain attempted 
to smile and reassure them by suggesting they 
had scarcely yet been two hours at their pastime. 
Athenais might have fallen asleep in some alcove 
or shady spot and forgotten the lapse of time. 
The company all re-dispersed for the third time, 
and cries were heard in the long galleries by way 
of signal that the game was over. The echoes 
seemed to multiply the sounds, and then to cause 
the silence to be more deeply felt. Presently they 
all returned to the great saloon and indulged in 
speculatipns, which, as the day wore on, assumed a 
darker cast. The evening was falling of the long 
summer's day, when Albert returned from another 
and closer examination of every corner in the 
house. The servants were now despatched in every 
direction with torches and flambeaux through all 
the woods and gardens. She might, it was thought, 
have wandered beyond the precincts, or perhaps 
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got lost in the forest, stretching far beyond the 
domain. The half-dried-up moat was jealously 
examined. Night was close on them, and every 
effort proved fruitless. The joyous mirth of the 
morning had vanished. Who could suggest any 
word of comfort to the bridegroom on his very 
nuptial night? Who could frame any words of 
consolation to the mother of the bride ? — who, as 
if half stupified, sat silently wringing her hands, 
and vainly trying to bring words to her parched 
lips which refused to articulate. 

It was getting late, and the wedding guests, 
overpowered by fatigue, dropped off to bed. But 
Albert, restless, passionate, despairing, continued 
his anxious movements without a moment's rest. 
Moment by moment he started up to explore some 
suddenly - remembered spot, some half - forgotten 
corner — to lift up for the hundredth time the 
heavy arras of the banqueting-room, and to utter 
cries of anguished longing as he passed up and 
down the passages like a spectral apparition. The 
night was wearing on : servants returned at inter- 
vals without tidings. The blank, cold dawn stole 
in on pale faces unrefreshed by sleep and sharpened 
by anxiety. Morning came — no Ath6nais. The 
dreadful suspense grew almost unbearable as the 
long, slow morning came and went without tidings. 
The interminable day dragged through its weary 
length. The ponds were searched ; the forest far 
and near explored ; the moat was re-examined ; 
the castle again pried into from garret to basement; 
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not a nook remained into which jealous eyes 
had not made inquisition, and anxions feet ex- 
plored. Words fail to describe the horrors of that 
unavailing seeking, as a blank despair settled down 
to a deeply-rooted conviction that some frightful, 
unknown doom or mischance had overtaken the 
bride. Besides, many hours had now elapsed. If 
she were living, she must be exhausted with want 
of food. Madame de Brelancourt gave herself up 
to bursts of lamentation inexpressibly heartrending, 
for no comfort seemed at hand for such an unfore- 
seen calamity; while of Albert, who shall depict 
the despair ? Lost ! — it seemed a doom too dread- 
ful. People muttered together of the ill-omened 
fall of Raoul's picture; and gossips shook their 
heads over dark tales of murder and misadventure, 
which, doubtless, seemed to them to have some 
special relation to the matter in hand, A silence 
chill as the grave, an appalling maze, in which 
imagination wandered and was lost, fell upon and 
surrounded the inhabitants of the castle, of which 
the dark-eyed Athenais was never to be the mistress. 
Nor have we here space to relate how conviction 
slowly changed into certainty of absolute loss ; nor 
how the blithe and blooming youth of Albert 
withered and pined into haggard and premature old 
age. He seemed alike unable to quit the scene of his 
calamity, or divert his mind from what became at 
length a brooding mania, beneath the blight of 
which his mind gradually gave way. With what 
eyes, with what heart-pangs, his mother watched 
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this slow decay may better be imagined than 
described. He died, not many years after, a 
haggard spectre of his once bright self, a restless 
shadow of his charming youth, a broken-hearted, 
haunted, miserable man. 

His mother followed him to the grave. The 
mother of Athenais hid herself and her woes in the 
neighbouring convent of oar Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows. The castle, disused and partly dis- 
mantled, was shut up, and fell into the hands of 
an ex - farmer - general, who, disturbed by the 
Revolution, never ventured either to surrey or 
explore his new possession. The great towers 
were fired by the peasantry on a night which saw 
half the castles of Provence in a blaze. Nettles 
grew over the blackened ruins; the moat was 
choked with the broken stones and beams which 
fell into it; bats and owls wheeled in solitary 
circles about the deserted battlements, or woke 
dreary echoes as they flapped against the broken 
casements, or nested in the ivy which grew dark 
and dense upon the time-worn walls. A bad mys- 
tery shrouded the house; an evil reputation clung 
around it. The story of Athenais — traditions of 
her beauty and her grace — lingered long about the 
hamlet. A figure resembling hers was said to 
haunt the battlements at night, attired in a robe 
of filmy white, and recognised by the diamond 
glitter on neck and brow — the marriage-gifts of 
Albert de St. Victor. By degrees even this tale 
'died away, and a sombre blackness of decay 
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enveloped all that remained of the mouldering turrets 
of La Guillotiere. The rusty doors seldom creaked 
upon their hinges to admit a visitant, and a whole- 
some dread of les revenants scared the village youth 
from pilfering or overmuch prying about the dusty 
magnificence of the state-rooms, where the arras 
still clung to the walls (which had escaped the fires 
of the Revolution), and the goblinesque array of old 
portraits still looked down with portentous frown 
and stony gravity on any rash intruder upon their 
mouldering calm. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MY readers will, I foresee, instantly accuse me 
of re-writing the well-worn tale of €t Mistle- 
toe Bough," so exquisitely told (and as they hoped 
for the last time) in Mr. Rogers's " Italy." I can 
only say in self-defence that the present narrative 
is strictly founded on the real history of a French 
family — names and dates, of course, being altered 
— which some time ago reached my hands, and of 
which I saw no reason to doubt the authenticity. 

It was a bright spring day in the April of 186- 
when a party of young travellers from Germany 
visited La Guillotiere. Bertha, a flaxen-haired and 
discreet maiden, Max and Fritz from the University 
of Bonn, an elderly and spectacled aunt, and little 
Hans, brother of Bertha — a gay and joyous com- 
pany. They scattered themselves about the ruined 
walls, and sought to scare each other, as they went, 
by repeating the castle legend with that sort of 
vague belief which the scene of the occurrence 
never fails to inspire in the least imaginative of 
minds. 

" Wert thou lost thus, Bertha mine/' says Max 
of the yellow moustache, looking tenderly into his 
cousin's blue eyes, " I should have pulled the castle 
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down stone by stone, but left it never till thou wert 
re-discovered." 

But Bertha responded with a merry laugh, and 
declined to place herself, even in imagination, in 
the place of the lost bride. 

" Let us two play at hide-and-seek ; 'tis the very 
place/' said little Hans. " Perhaps we may find 
the white lady herself " ; and the child's eyes grew 
wider at the supposition thus conjured up. 

" Go hide, thou little fool," said the grave Max, 
" and in five minutes or so we will seek for thee." 
And he drew his cousin's hand under his arm as he 
spoke. 

But little Hans stoutly declined to be the first 
victim, and the big Max, goaded thereto by the. 
tongue of Bertha, was bidden himself to disappear. 
He vanished into the castle, and went up the some- 
what dangerous staircase to the picture gallery 
above. There, hidden behind some mouldering 
tapestry, he heard his companions pass the place 
of his concealment with loud exclamations of won- 
derment at not finding him. He came out again 
as they passed, and noticed in a corner of the 
saloon an ancient, worm-eaten cabinet, curiously 
carved, but too perished to be worth removal. He 
pulled out a drawer or two with a young man's 
vague curiosity. They were empty — having, in- 
deed, been many times ransacked by idlers as 
curious as himself. He managed, prompted by a 
sudden impulse, to push it a little from the wall, 
and as he did so sounded the wainscot with his 
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hand. A piece of the panel detached itself and 
fell dustily upon the ground, and behind — yes, 
there could be no manner of doubt — was a door, 
so accurately made and fitted into the wall that 
nothing but a tiny metallic knob betrayed the 
secret so long unrevealed. This, then, so it sud- 
denly flashed across him, must be the entry to 
the secret chamber. He, Max, would be the 
first to enter — the first to discover whatever that 
chamber might reveal. He trembled with excite- 
ment, the dew stood in great beads on his brow. 
He pressed the steel spring with faltering hand. 
It yielded to his touch. He found himself in a 
tiny, narrow, dark passage leading into a large 
vaulted apartment. A dusty and obscure atmo- 
sphere, foul and oppressive with the close air of 
centuries, stifled him as he entered and stood on 
the threshold in the doubtful light. Great heavens ! 
what was this ? — this, which petrified his gaze, and 
sent the blood from his heart as he shaded his eyes, 
and peered beneath their cover into the blinding 
atmosphere. At the table in the centre of the 
room, seated in a faded arm-chair, a figure con- 
fronted him — a figure blackened, fleshless, awful, 
but preserving enough of the semblance of 
humanity to convince him that the lost bride of 
La Guilloti&re was she, whose stiffened stare from 
ghastly orbits had almost turned him into stone. 
The bones were just held in some sort together by 
the remnants of the dress — once, evidently, white 
satin, but now darkly powdered with awful dust, 
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Masses of rich dark hair were tumbled in splendid 
profusion over the withered, fleshless frame. 
Diamonds flashing and glittering with dreadful 
lustre from the neck, the wrists, the head of the 
apparition, added, if anything could add, to the 
intensity of the horror before him. He drew 
nearer, though his tongue, parched and dry, clave 
to his mouth, and the dew burst out on his fore- 
head. On the skeleton hand a ring; on the table 
a morsel of paper —something in dim red cha- 
racters scrawled on it with a jewelled pin ; on the 
feet high-pointed shoes with glittering buckles; 
round the withered throat pearls, whose exquisite 
shimmer of soft beauty lent an indescribable touch 
of dismay to the sickening dread with which the 
young man faced the spectacle before him. 

His first impulse was to rush in headlong hurry 
back along the little passage, to find — that the 
door had sprung and locked, and that the fate of 
Athenais de Brelancourt had overtaken him ! Im- 
prisoned was he too truly, past mortal succour, in 
this living tomb, already tenanted by this ghastly 
remnant of mortality ! 

It was evident that, in his impatient eagerness, 
he had allowed the door to close, which it had done 
on noiseless hinges, without attracting his observa- 
tion ; and his mind woke to the conviction that he 
was lost as surely, as certainly, and as hopelessly 
as Athenais, whose stony stare seemed to wither 
him as he stood. To his excited imagination, sud- 
denly overwrought by the dreadful discovery he 
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had made, it seemed as if the tenant of the chair 
were bending forward as if to speak. What would 
she say? Should he listen and become the de- 
positary of a secret which something in the dis- 
position of the wasted and shrivelled limbs had 
suggested to his mind — viz., that hunger and the 
slow torments of starvation had caused her to gnaw 
her arm f The blood surged madly in his brain as 
the new terror seized upon him, and Max, utterly 
unnerved, fell upon the floor in a swoon. When, 
after an interval, his senses returned, the closeness 
and oppression of the death-laden atmosphere, the 
smothering dust and stifling air, almost prevented 
his breathing. He again tried the door, shook, 
beat, and clamoured with all his remaining force. 
He bent his ear anxiously to the panel : no sound 
reached it. He became assured that in the great 
saloon the walls had been so constructed, by a 
fiendish ingenuity, that nothing should ever betray 
the existence of that drearv chamber to the rest 
of the castle. He again entered the chamber, and 
becoming gradually accustomed to the uncertain 
light, began cautiously to grope about the apart- 
ment. It appeared furnished in some sort with a 
dim and faded magnificence; carved chairs and 
tables of antique workmanship were ranged against 
the wall ; some rare glass goblets, one or two of 
them broken ; a bureau of ebony, from the drawers 
of which a few gold pieces fell chinking out; a 
dim mirror, clouded with dust, which reflected, as 
he passed it, a face so haggard, peaked, and worn, 
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that it gave him a fresh throb of apprehension. 
Like a spectral apparition he beheld it meet his 
gaze — could this be himself ? 

The room was lighted by a window near the 
vaulted ceiling. With a sudden impulse he flung 
his stick up, and, after many efforts, succeeded in 
breaking a pane of glass, which fell in with a little 
crash. A waft of fresher air coming in roused 
him somewhat, and he began to consider more 
calmly if any possibilities of escape lay before him. 
Gradually overcoming his shrinking horror of the 
figure in the chair, he drew another seat nearer to 
the table, and endeavoured to read the scrawled 
lines on the scrap of paper he had noticed before. 
They were scarcely decipherable, but he fancied he 
could make out hunger, thirst, and My God have 
mercy on me ! 

It was evident they had been written with a 
drop of blood by the jewelled and blackened and 
shrivelled hand which yet rested upon the paper — 
written by the last effort of expiring life before 
death seized upon his prey. His eyes remained 
riveted upon the figure with a horrible fascination. 
Conceive his dismay when, by a slight movement 
having shaken the room a little, a bone of the 
grisly arm detached itself from the mouldering 
sleeve, and fell abhorrently upon the floor! — the 
glittering stones of the costly bracelet flashing re- 
splendently as it lay at his feet. A cold sweat 
broke out anew on the young man's forehead; 
trembling in every limb in spite of himself, he fled 
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to the farthest corner of the apartment, hiding his 
face as he did so in an agony of uncontrollable 
dread. His watch pointed to eight o'clock, and 
a keen sensation of hunger began to make itself felt, 
over and above the nervous excitement which had 
hitherto strung his limbs and stimulated his brain. 
From time to time he roused himself to beat at 
the panel, and raised his voice in loud outcries — 
or what he fancied were such, for his throat was 
dried and parched. No sound came; no echo 
even, still less reply. The silence deepened — 
became intense, appalling, as the dim light gradu- 
ally faded — and in the gathering gloom the Horror 
in the chair seemed to take larger proportions, and 
put on a more repellent ghastliness. Night came 
on — utter darkness ! A nameless terror seized him 
that the Thing would rise, and come across the 
room and touch him where he had flung himself 
upon the floor. But at last, overcome by hunger 
and faintness, he slept the restless slumber of 
exhaustion, perturbed by hideous dreams. 

He awoke with the morning sun streaming 
through the broken pane, and turned his pockets 
inside out* Nothing but a few crumbs of biscuit 
rewarded his search, and in his flask a few drops 
of wine remained — not enough, indeed, to allay or 
satisfy his thirst ; and with this phantom of a meal 
he strove to forget the gnawing hunger which in 
reality overmastered every other feeling of which 
he was conscious. Morning passed, hour by hour 
— noon; the intensity of the silence and the 
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oppression of the atmosphere seemed alike to deepen 
and increase. He was growing sick and faint. 
He sat cowering in a corner of the room, as far off 
as possible from the white and diamonded figure 
in the chair — from which, nevertheless, his eyes 
never wandered, drawn by an irresistible fascina- 
tion. A vague, fantastic wonder, bordering on 
delirium, took possession of his mind as to whether 
It would speak and break the haunting silence; 
and, if so, how well it would beguile the heavy time 
to know the real history of that long-passed bridal. 
Then, starting up, he would ever and again exhaust 
his failing strength in efforts to detach or break 
the panelling, and by that means aid his escape. 
Towards evening he felt himself becoming uncon- 
scious; but after a long interval he fancied he 
heard a slight rustle in the apartment. Rallying 
his senses with a great effort, he gazed about him 
with starting eyes. It was a cat, which had appa- 
rently leapt through the broken pane, and was now 
rushing hurriedly about the room. What if she 
should spring on that chair, and cause the occupant 
to move ? The idea paralysed his enfeebled brain. 
Bousing himself to call her, she at length ap- 
proached him; but after a while enduring his 
caresses she sprang from his arms, and leaping 
from the furniture to the cornice, gained the 
broken hole again and vanished. His whole and 
only hope now was, would she return ? — and by 
her return excite or awaken suspicion as to his 
whereabouts ? Night came, and utterly exhausted, 
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watched by an anxiety so poignant, entreated, ad- 
jured, caressed, appeared solely occupied for the 
rest of the day in chasing butterflies, lapping milk, 
and dozing peacefully in the midday sun. As the 
evening approached, the creature became distract- 
ingly lively, bounding hither and thither, and at 
last, followed by the whole party, it sprang away 
on a rampant, and apparently aimless, career about 
the crumbling walls. The broken aperture through 
which it at last disappeared betrayed the secret. 
Scaling-ladders and ropes were hastily procured. 
Leaping down with their assistance, Fritz found 
himself in the chamber, and stumbled over his 
brother's prostrate, and, to all appearance, in- 
sensible figure. 

The suffocation and oppression of the room 
affected him strangely — the horror of the situation, 
the doubtful light, and the delay which ensued 
before further assistance could arrive. At last, 
startled by an oath and an exclamation, he turned 
round as a young peasant descended the ladder, 
and saw by the light he carried, the secret of the 
chamber revealed. It seemed to his excited and 
overwrought imagination as if the grave had sud- 
denly opened before him, as all that was mortal of 
Ath^nais de Br&ancourt confronted their gaze. 
And even as they were gazing, riveted with horror, 
upon the spectacle before them, the figure, shaken 
by the shock of their rude entry, slowly collapsed, 
and fell in one dreadful heap of ruin upon the 
floor I 
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The dress, which had hitherto, in the undisturbed 
state of the atmosphere, sufficed to hold together 
the perishing ligaments, crumbled into dust; the 
glittering diamonds' costly spoil, and the mouldering 
remnants of decay, lay ghastlily confused together ; 
while the fleshless skull, with its dark tresses, rolled 
a little farther towards them. They started back 
with a loud outcry, appalled by an indescribable 
terror ; nor was it for several seconds that they could 
rouse themselves sufficiently to support the sufferer's 
limbs, and steady themselves with their burden, so 
as to gain the summit of the ladder. 

How long an interval elapsed before the dreadful 
swoon passed away — how long before reason, shaken 
on her throne, resumed her sway — how long before 
the limbs, wasted and worn by that terrific ordeal 
of hunger, regained their vigonr, we have left our- 
selves no space to relate. Suffice it to say, that 
though years have rolled away, and Max and Bertha 
have long been happy in the uneventful calm of 
married peace, no persuasion, no entreaty, no 
caresses will ever unseal his lips, even to the child* 
ren on his knee, to tell the story of the Lost Bride 
of La Gruillotiere, and those terrific hours spent in 
the awful company of the dead. 

The village authorities, it is said, entered the 
castle, and with some solemnity caused the sad 
remnants of Athenais to be gathered together and 
laid with the ancestors of her husband in the little 
church of La Gnillotiere. Funeral masses were 
sang for the repose of her soul with pious care. 
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Whilst a vivid curiosity, stung to shuddering pity, 
leads the stranger to the tomb wherein her ashes 
lie, the withered crone who conducts his footsteps 
chills him to the bone by her sibylline recital of that 
sad tale of love and beauty, and its fierce contrast 
of despair, and anguish, and lingering death. 
A single line is her epitaph : — 

"Sfes Pebdita" 
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CHAPTER I. 

GRAHAM SINCLAIR was an only son, and 
his mother was his sole surviving parent. 
Bis father, an officer of distinguished service, had 
died in his infancy. But a love of adventure, of 
endless movement, and restless energy, had pre- 
vented the son from following in his father's foot- 
steps, and adopting the profession of arms. An 
outlet for his somewhat obstreperous vigour had, 
with some difficulty, been found for him. Employ- 
ment on long journeys for the Hudson's Bay 
Company had at last somewhat sated his bold and 
adventurous tastes ; and after some years so spent, 
he was now about to return with the intention of 
devoting himself to the care of his mother's de- 
clining years, and to find himself occupation in 
looking after the small estate on which she lived, 
and which was his sole patrimonial inheritance. 

At the time our story opens, he wa» on hi* 
return from a mission successfully accomplwhwd to 
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a distant station in the remote north of what was 
then known as the Hudson's Bay Territory. His 
steps were now bent in the direction of home. 
He was accompanied in his journey by a young 
Canadian named Lefort, who had acted for him as 
interpreter in his dealings with the Red men. The 
return journey was for the wanderer full of fas- 
cination and charm, and it was with no feigned 
regret that Graham Sinclair turned his back upon 
the distant limit he had reached, and prepared for 
many days and nights of continuous travel before 
reaching again the frontier of white civilisation. 
The wintry snow lay thick upon the ground ; the 
long lakes were still hard frozen ; the pine-trees 
were masked in snow ; and the cold was bitter, 
piercing, and intense. 

Dog-sleighs were the mode of their conveyance 
— and, indeed, the only possible one. Muffled 
heavily in furs, the two men started each in his 
own sleigh. They were preceded by an Indian 
"brave," who, as it is called, "made the track " 
for them. The only sounds that broke the vast and 
awful silence of the plains was the jingle of the 
bells on the dogs' collars, and the cries with which 
their drivers urged them on, hour after hour and 
day after day. Forward they went, with brief 
halts for rest and refreshment, on and on; past 
frozen lakes, over frozen marshes ; down the course 
of a frozen river ; a long and low-lying horizon of 
snow and prairie ever in front of them ; firs on the 
right, firs on the left; broken rocks and tufted 
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hillocks, alike mantled in white robes, and over- 
hanging all a grey and wintry sky ; such were 
the constant features of these long days of travel. 
At nightfall the camp-fire, the bed on the pine 
branches, the deep sleep broken at intervals through 
the dark hours by the howling of a disconsolate 
dog, or the sonorous music of the pines, as the 
-wind stirred in their tops like the distant murmur 
of the sea. 

Then dawn, the hasty meal and the early start, 
as the first rays of the rising sun glittered on the 
-wide expanse, and the branches of the trees con- 
tinued their faint, monotonous stir. Mile after 
mile vanished as the travellers pursued their way ; 
sunrise and sunset found them advancing steadily 
across the unbroken expanse of one of the larger 
lakes, yet firmly held in the winter's icy grasp. 
The vast and trackless solitude, the deep repose, 
the unbroken calm of these wide plains exercised 
a mysterious fascination over Sinclair : the silence 
of Nature, in her stillest moments, filled him with 
a strange delight. It seemed to him as if the 
secret beatings of the great mother's heart were 
revealed to him. 

And still the sleighs went on and on. Some- 
times the vista would be broken by an Indian 
hunter after moose or deer; sometimes the faint 
blue smoke curling up from his wigwam would 
meet their view, or the raven and the kite would 
sweep lazily above their heads, to drop heavily 
down on some remnants of the hunter's prey, or a 
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wolf would steal across the track bound on some 
nefarious errand, or the brown deer would peer 
from his covert and start at the jingle of the 
bells. 

Still onwards, ever onwards, a seemingly endless 
toil of multiplied nights and days. The silence 
and solitude deepened on the trail; no speck of 
human habitation would greet them in the immense 
intervals between station and fort ; glow of sunrise, 
glory of sunset rose and fell on the rolling tracks 
of prairie, over which moved the rare and infre- 
quent herds of buffalo or bison ; an ever-shifting 
horizon ridge ; rare landmarks of tree or rock ; a 
silent, primitive nature, tenantless save for the 
wandering tribes of the Red men, or the lodge 
of the missionary priest, or the fort of the fur- 
trader. 

Graham pursued his way immersed in silence and 
a sort of dreamy reverie ; " the spirits of the waste 
and weald " had, as it were, gotten possession 
of him; he luxuriated in the sense of illimitable 
freedom ; the keen air inspirited his active frame 
to fresh vigour ; the spell of the wilderness waa 
upon him, and penetrated his whole being. 

" I dreamed so strangely last night/' he said one 
morning to Lefort; "a gipsy wife, like one of 
your Indian squaws, stood beside my bed and pre- 
sented me with a ring. Presently a lady appeared, 
young and beautiful, but not resembling any one 
I ever saw, and as she advanced towards me the 
squaw made me place upon her finger the ring; 
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and I beard the words — though by whom pro* 
noanced I could not discern. — 'Seek to discover 
the wearer of this ring, which is for thee at once 
the secret of life and the message of death.' And 
then one of the dogs baying at the moon awoke 
me. But the ring/' he pursued, "was such a 
carious shape/' And he traced it with the point 
of a charred stick upon the snow <Q>. " When I 
wore it it was single, bat when I placed it on the 
lady's finger it fell double, just as you see it." 
" Parbleu I" was all Lefort's reply. 
" And inside it," went on Graham, " was a motto 
inscribed in a tongue I do not know and could not 
read." 

So Graham lightly gossiped on to his companion, 
who smoked impassively, and interjected brief 
exclamations of interest or approval as they lingered 
beside the dying embers of the camp-fire before 
starting on the day's stage of travel. 

The journey was nearing its close. The business 
still before Graham would soon be accomplished ; 
and then he would leave for England and enjoy the 
snug comforts of home, and the fond recreations, 
dignified as sports, to which the travelled sports- 
man of a dozen climes comes back with an ever- 
unabated relish. At last the day came when he 
left the shores of the northern land, and the good 
ship Orion, pursuing her stately course across the 
rolling foam of stormy seas, had no passenger on 
board so blithe as Graham Sinclair going to his 
home-nest England, with her white and smiling 
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shores, her garden-like country, her tiny woods 
and meadowy breadths, fragrant with summer 
growths of clover and hay. 

And now Graham was at home again, and his 
mother contemplated his tall proportions and 
vigorous, well-knit frame with a never-failing 
delight and pride. To lean on his strong young 
arm, to watch him at his meals, to satisfy his every 
possible requirement, to spoil him in a hundred 
fond ways, was this lady's happiness. Nor was her 
son at all insensible to this exquisite idolatry. He 
assumed his place as her natural guide, counsellor, 
and protector with manly ease ; he delighted .in her 
society, and preferred it to none ; and if at times a 
feeling began to stir in his breast that not even 
her unselfish and devoted love could quite fill up 
the measure of his soul's requirements and needs, 
yet he surveyed every lady he met with such im- 
partial eyes of approval and regard, that his 
mother, with mild pangs of parental jealousy, was 
able to comfort herself with the increasing number 
of his favourites ; and looked forward, very likely, 
to no near coming of the day when she must yield 
up her post of foremost and chief est in his regard, 
for that yet nearer and more sacred tie for which a 
man is wont to leave his father and his mother, 
and enter upon the true sphere of a man's life, 
with its duties and its cares. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE Cathedral town of Woolminster was a place 
of much repose. Stir or bustle would not 
have beseemed its dignified precincts. The mighty 
Minster, which was at once the glory and the boast 
of the little city, reared its heaven-aspiring towers 
far above the petty buildings and lesser churches 
which encompassed it. Proud were the citizens of 
the beautiful Close, with its shaven turf and waving 
elms. The solemn quiet which prevailed around 
was only broken by the lofty clangour of the great 
bells, or the sweet chiming of the clock, as the 
silent hours stole softly away. The pealing strains 
of the great organ, or the tuneful voices of the 
choir faintly heard without, powerfully aided that 
state of dreamy contemplation into which the 
stranger inevitably fell who wandered for the first 
time about the grass-grown streets, amongst the 
red-tiled and gable-peaked houses with overhanging 
eaves, or who lay upon the grass beneath the 
shadowy elms, and watched the clear river winding 
silently by, with its ripply shallows tracked by the 
willows on the bank. 

August and venerable names were associated 
with the grey old walls. Kings had been crowned, 
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and canonised saints had been laid to rest within 
those honoured bounds, and the odour of their 
sanctity, and the echo of their departed greatness, 
seemed yet to linger about the solemn aisles, lit 
by the dim glory of the storied panes of lofty 
windows which were famed for their delicate and 
varied tracery. 

From the doors of this noble sanctuary then, one 
week-day evening, issued forth a young girl whose 
daily attendance on the Cathedral prayers was a 
part of her daily life, and the most ideal part of it 
too. The dim magnificence of the mighty aisles ; 
the ascending notes of the choir, and the deep- 
toned thunders of the organ ; the soaring sweep of 
the roof, the solemn echoes, the gleaming lights ; 
all combined to fill her mind with a certain sense 
that all this was real, and the rest of her existence 
only the ■shadowy reflection of this majestic unity, 
which constantly fired her imagination with its 
harmonies of form and colour and sound. 

She quitted the building and crossed the Close 
with a rapid step, and entered an old cross-timbered 
house shaded by huge cedars, and half -hidden by 
ivy and climbing plants. The door with its quaint 
porch stood widely open, giving access to a dark 
oak-panelled vestibule, and thence into a room, 
which, venerable as was its furniture, was yet gay 
with flowers and many feminine little adornments 
which lent it a certain refinement and charm. The 
young lady entered the room, and placing herself at 
the diamond-paned window, looked out in dreamy 
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mood at the vast Cathedral pile, now assuming, in 
the falling light, its vastest proportions and most 
mysterious outlines. 

Adeline Pauncefort was the last descendant of 
an ancient name. Her parents dying in her 
infancy, she had been brought up under the 
charge of her aunt, her father's sister, a widow 
with one daughter several years older than her- 
self. Her uncle had been Dean of the Cathedral 
of Woolminster, and his widow, unwilling to 
live far away from her once pleasant home, had 
therefore secured the ancient timbered house 
almost within the august precincts of the Chapter 
Close. 

Adeline, petted and spoiled by both her kins- 
women to her heart's content, lived happily enough 
in the quaint old mansion. She was deferred to 
and indulged and spoiled, as far as it was possible 
to spoil a nature both delicate and proud. Her 
fortune was amply sufficient to maintain an almost 
sumptuous comfort around her ; and her distaste to 
the ordinary attractions of the world made the 
quiet and brooding calm which surrounded her at 
once both welcome and beloved. 

She was at this time nearly twenty years of age, 
tall, and elegantly proportioned. A certain stateli- 
ness of air and carriage sate not ill upon the small 
features and the mouth with its faint and curious 
and evanescent smile. Dreamy, and given over to 
a somewhat mystical enthusiasm, she had yet a 
keen appreciation of wit and a gift of laughter 
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which is unhappily becoming rare. Music was the 
occupation she dearly loved and delighted in, and 
the wildest ballad or the most stately sonata 
pleased her equally, and she loved to do justice to 
both one and the other. 

Such was Adeline Pauncefort, and Dorothea, 
her cousin and elder by many years, loved the 
wayward and spoiled beauty with an immense 
affection. In her eyes Adeline could do no wrong. 
Her caprices, her varying moods, her fantastic 
reveries, were submitted to and even admired, as 
strong evidence of a superior nature, and of gifts 
beyond the range of ordinary mortals. 

" Dorothea ! " cried Adeline suddenly from her 
post by the window. " What do you think came 
into my mind to-day while I was in the Cathedral ? " 
As this was a question to which no one could assign 
a reply, her cousin waited with patience for further 
information. 

"I was almost alone," continued Adeline. 
" Nearly every one at least had gone out, when I 
heard the footsteps of some one coming up from 
the door, slowly, quietly, just behind me ! " 

Dorothea's mild countenance mutely expressed, 
was this all ? when Adeline went on like a torrent 
stream. 

"I thought, maybe, that there are footsteps 
coming now, across the world and over the sea, 
who will come up at last like these to-day, and 
cross our paths, or walk side by side us, until the 
end. I believe I found this notion in some book I 
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was reading this morning, and it made a great 
impression on me : the more so when I heard just 
how they sound, approaching one in some blank 
space, when you can hear them every one." 

Dorothea looked as though she was utterly 
perplexed and amazed, as indeed she might be. 

"Supposing/' pursued Adeline, "there should 
be people now coming towards us, through the 
great deserts, or the Arctic wilds, coming, coming, 
coming, whilst I am talking all this nonsense to 
you. And one day, cousin Dorothea, they will 
come to this street, and ring at this bell, and enter 
this room." And here the speaker broke off with 
a sudden start, and a fitful peal of laughter ; for the 
bell had sounded, and a visitor was announced, and 
Dorothea looked, to Adeline's great delight, entirely 
discomfited. But at night, when Dorothea came 
into her cousin's room, as was her wont, to bid a 
last good-night, Adeline suddenly recurred to her 
former theme. 

" Some one is coming now, I firmly believe," she 
said, with the utmost gravity, and the faintest 
possible ttwinkle in her dark eyes, "is coming, 
and will be here soon. Yes, I am convinced of it ; 
and then we shall see what we shall see. And now 
good-night, let me sleep and dream of whoever it 
may be. If you hear the bell ring in the middle of 
the night don't be alarmed. It's hardly likely, 
perhaps, but it's well to be prepared." 

"Child," said her cousin, "how you chatter: 
the river doesn't run as fast as your tongue." 
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"But, Dorothea/' continued her tormentor, 
"there are the other footsteps, that are going as 
well as coming. Did you ever think of that? 
Those who have left us and whom we shall never 
meet again, and whose footsteps are taking them 
away, maybe, to the ends of the earth. And then 
there are those who are going further and further 
away, the echoes sounding fainter and fainter, as 
they leave this world, and tread the dim and 
ancient road that leads to Death." 

Dorothea listened gravely. Adeline was often 
possessed by these visionary fancies, and as her 
cousin assented with entire conviction to this, or 
any other prodigious theory, Adeline murmured 
good-night, smiled at Dorothea's grave expression, 
laid her dark head upon the pillow, and slept the 
sleep of the just, undisturbed by any dreams soever, 
until the matin-bell, and the cooing of the wood- 
pigeons in the Close, awoke her to the joyous 
interests of a new day, and the unfailing pleasure 
she could always extract from the sight of 
Dorothea's serious contemplation of her wayward 
moods. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IT is a very trite observation, that it is hard to 
realise the mystery of our own- lives. To go 
out day by day, to meet fresh people, and con- 
verse with familiar ones, is the commonest state of 
things ; and yet one of these ordinary days brings 
with it the circumstance, or the letter, or the person 
which will alter for us the whole course of our lives. 
One day for the first time we meet the eyes or take 
the hand which, for evil or for good, will affect us 
so strangely. One day for the first time we hear 
the voice and meet the presence which will grow 
to be so disastrous or so dear, but from whose in- 
fluence we shall never be able to escape ; with 
which our web of life will be inextricably mingled ; 
from which, it might be, we would fly, were it to 
the ends of the earth. One day the young man 
stumbles into the snare from which he may never 
free himself. One day the maiden chances on the 
man who will blast and ruin her whole existence. 
One day the ruler goes out on the journey that will 
cost him his life ; or the statesman begins the letter 
or allows the interview which will end his career. 
Blindfold we rush into all these things, or life 
would hardly be possible, and are able to sleep, 
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and rise, and dress, and dine as if we knew what 
issues the day might bring. Perhaps some such 
train of moralising may have prompted Adeline's 
speculations as to coming influences and events. 
One thing, at least, is certain — that she entirely 
omitted to state the circumstance that the owner 
of the footsteps on the previous evening had ad- 
vanced still nearer, and taken a chair close to her 
own, and, leaning back, had folded his arms, and 
become apparently immersed in contemplation, and 
perhaps, as Adeline thought, seemed too wholly 
unaware of her fair presence so friear him ; for 
presently her book fell with a little crash, and the 
stranger had risen hastily and handed it to its 
owner, and for one instant, as he did so, their eyes 
had met. And his keen glance caused her dark 
eyes to fall beneath lashes black as night. 

When she rose a moment after this and quitted 
the Cathedral, the stranger followed, and saw 
and noted the house into which she vanished, and 
then went back and with a silver key unlocked the 
old verger's lips, and departed on his way home, 
not unseen, and certainly not unscathed by the 
veiled beauty of those dark and " chance - met 
eyes/' 

Graham Sinclair-for it was he-now began to 
have but one sole object in life, and to that he de- 
voted himself with his accustomed energy. Needless 
to say that to meet Adeline again was his single aim. 
Lady Sinclair was impelled by her son to frequent 
whatever society the Cathedral Close afforded, and 
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she followed his lead, it must be confessed, with a 
curiosity only inferior to his own, longing to judge 
for herself of the charms to which her son had 
fallen an entirely hopeless victim. At last they 
met ; it was a stately dinner at the Deanery, and 
Graham and his mother obtained the longed-for 
introduction to Adeline and Mrs. Pauncefort. Nor 
was Lady Sinclair proof against that nameless and 
wayward charm which Adeline never failed to in- 
spire. She was dressed entirely in black ; crimson 
flowers blazed in the darkness of her hair, fastened 
in by a diamond star. She had a sort of careless 
grace of movement, a naturalness of manner which 
arose from perfect unconsciousness. A mischievous 
light in her eyes, as Graham made his bow and 
presented his mother to his enchantress, showed 
that she perfectly recognised that this was not 
their first meeting. Their acquaintance progressed 
rapidly. The assiduous attentions of the young 
man were evidently neither displeasing nor un- 
welcome. Graham felt himself transported to a 
seventh heaven of delight. He learned the sweet 
secret of happiness — he loved and was beloved 
again; and before many months had elapsed he 
and Adeline were affianced lovers, though the 
marriage was to be delayed until the bride's coming 
of age in the following year. 

One day the betrothed lovers were sitting in the 
garden of the old house by the riverside. The sun 
was shining ; the air was faintly scented with the 
lime-blossoms of the Close; the bees' murmur 
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reached them from the garden flowers ; a sort of 
feeling of summer breathed in the scents, and the 
flowers, and the gentle stir of the trees, beneath 
which they sate, when Graham at last broke a 
silence, which had grown almost too tender for 
speech, by taking the hand of his betrothed in 
bot his own, and stripping off one by one the 
rings she wore. One of these fell asunder as he 
did so, dividing across into two separate rings. 
Graham started, and Adeline looked up in some 
slight surprise. 

" Don't you approve of my wonderful ring ? " 
she said at last, for Graham was examining the ring 
with the most minute attention, and trying to read 
some mysterious-looking characters engraved around 
it. " Ah ! you can't read them ! " she resumed. 
" It *s in Persian, or Zend, or some such character. 
I wish you would get it translated for me. I should 
so like to know the meaning of the motto, whatever 
it is, I wear." 

Her lover carefully copied the inscription into 
his pocket-book, and then eagerly questioned her 
as to the history of the ring. 

" Oh ! it's an ancestral possession, if you must 
know," returned Adeline with her low laugh. 
"It's an heirloom in the family, and must never 
be sold, though it may be given away. I wear it 
always ; night or day, it never leaves my finger. 
I look upon it as a sort of charm or amulet. It 
came from beyond seas in Queen Bess's time — 
the spoil, most likely, of some piratic ancestor, or 
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perhaps the gage of some dark princess of Orient 
to a faithless lover. But get me the translation of 
the inscription ; I long to know what are the words 
engraved." 

" I will not rest till I have done so," returned 
Graham ; but he eyed the ring with an expression 
so singular, that Adeline's quick glance saw at 
once he had something to relate, and never rested 
till she had drawn from him the story of the dream 
he had told Lefort, and the impression it had made 
upon his mind. The coincidence was singular. 
Adeline was prompt to find in it some confirma- 
tion of one of her many theories as to destiny and 
the fateful influence of beings on each other. 

Graham at least was quite satisfied with the des- 
tiny which had guided him to this lady's side, whose 
dark eyes daily revealed to him new depths of 
tenderness, and whose glad mirth and quaint fancies 
filled him with a constantly -amused admiration. 
And it was with no small pride and pleasure in his 
tone that he was able to tell her one day from his 
mother that her son's choice would also have been 
her own. 

Not long after Graham went to London, and 
laid the inscription before a learned pundit of 
Eastern tongues, and begged him to decipher it. 

" The inscription is defaced," said the reverend 
sage; but after much consideration, he sent a 
translation to Graham, stating that it was in a 
dialect of Zend. " It has no meaning, as far as 
I can see," said the oracle ; " but, as near as I can 
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make out the meaning of the words employed, it 
is that ' Life's secret hears death's message.' " 

Graham felt a thrill run through his veins, he 
knew not why; the words seemed to him of no 
good omen. He did not like its strange resem- 
blance to the words uttered in his own dream, while 
yet he felt utterly ashamed that his mind should 
dwell upon such trifles, or be so disturbed by the 
foolishness of a dream. 

Adeline shared no such foolish misgivings. She 
thought the motto, though a little obscure, yet 
romantic and fanciful. She showed it to every 
one; but the prosaic minds of ordinary British 
mould had no solutions to offer, save that it sounded 
far more like nonsense than sense, as was to be 
expected in such a heathenish tongue. 

Graham mentioned the circumstance to his 
mother, who laughed at all his fancies, while a 
little disposed to wonder at them, too. In the 
midst of the preparations for his marriage, Graham 
was interrupted by a sudden summons from his 
employers, which would involve another journey 
on their behalf, and an absence of some months. 
On his return, the marriage was to be celebrated 
without further delay. Adeline would be of age in 
the spring, and later in the summer the marriage 
would take place. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GRAHAM'S absence lasted much, longer than 
he had anticipated. June was slowly turning 
into July before he could calculate his return. 
Adeline's letters had followed all his wanderings, 
and were, like herself, full of fancy, and reverie, 
and sly snatches of quaint fun. Latterly he had 
imagined her not quite so well or joyous as usual, 
and had written in fond anxiety to reassure him- 
self. The reply had only increased his disquietude, 
and it was with the utmost impatience he awaited 
the arrival of the mail. The state of things which 
Adeline's last letter described gave him full warrant 
for his uneasiness. The heat had been tremendous 
and unusual, she said. The river was lower than 
she ever remembered it. Whispers of fever began 
to be heard in the low-lying quarters of Wool- 
minster; the authorities suddenly awoke into a 
spasm of activity; foul lanes and filthy streets 
were stirred up and investigated by a committee, 
spurred into feverish activity by the London press, 
which had favoured the ancient city with leaders 
in large type; whitewash, quicklime, and furious 
cleaning became the order of the day. But it was 
all — as things in England are apt to be — a little 
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behind time. The fever set in before the white- 
wash and the qnicklime. A Commissioner came 
down from the Home Department, and much 
stirring of hearts was the result. One case of 
fever quickly followed upon another; the stifling 
weather, the scant supply of water, all assisted to 
make matters look serious. The doctors, overseers, 
and Guardians looked even more serious ; for, work 
now as hard as they would, and as they did, it 
was impossible to overtake the long arrears of 
neglect, and the accumulations* of dirt. 

" Miss Pauncefort," quoth the doctor one day 
to Adeline, as he entered a cottage, where the 
mother and two children were down with the 
fever on one wretched bed, "Miss Adeline, I 
don't like to find you here, and you so near to 
be married, too. What will Mr. Sinclair say ? I 
will execute any errands you like, but I cannot 
permit you any longer to enter these houses. The 
fever daily takes a graver and more infectious 
character " And he shook his head. 

Adeline smiled the fearless smile of youth, and 
said she would take every precaution he could 
suggest. He mentioned several, and she promised 
to faithfully carry them all out. Nevertheless, he 
saw her flit about, carrying all sorts of necessary 
comforts to the fever-stricken houses before she 
returned home that day, having probably arranged 
it with her conscience on the ancient principle 
that you may as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb. 
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The good doctor took other precautions, and 
called as he went home on Mrs. Pauncefort, and 
sought to alarm her as to the consequences of 
Adeline's fearless exposure of herself in the in- 
fected fever-haunts of the town. This was pre- 
sently backed up by peremptory letters from Graham 
to the same effect, imploring her for his own sake 
to run no risk, and to court no needless exposure 
to infection. 

Adeline pouted a little under this pre-marital 
exercise of authority, but submitted with a good 
grace, and carried on her ministrations to her 
patients by deputy. The fever meanwhile increased 
so rapidly, and the death-roll became so alarming, 
that Mrs. Pauricefort determined on a general 
move to the sea-coast until the town could show a 
clean bill of health once more. This was promptly 
carried into effect, and letters soon reached Gra- 
ham from the new abode which reassured him 
as to their safety, and he now looked forward 
with mingled anxiety and delight to their next 
meeting. 

He came at last, and hurried off to the sea-side 
town where they had taken refuge. Adeline looked 
thinner, to his anxious eyes, paler, too, than her 
wont, her spirits a thought less gay; but all this 
vanished before the happiness of their meeting. 
They parted a few days before the wedding, he to 
his mother's home, she to London with her aunt 
and cousin, where it had been arranged the mar- 
riage should take place. 
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" I must write to Graham to-day," said Adeline 
a day or two after this, "just a line to say Fm 
alive, for I feel so tired and stupid, I can hardly 
say more." 

€t Dearest child I " said Dorothea, " how flashed 
you are ! and your hand burns," she continued, as 
she clasped it in her own. 

Adeline pushed back the hair from her forehead, 
as if its weight oppressed her. 

"Do you know, dear Dorothy, my head aches 
so 1 " she said. " I won't write now, but just go 
and lie down awhile before post-time." 

Dorothea followed her, and sate long beside her, 
until Adeline slept, with flushed cheek and rest- 
less movements ; then her cousin went to call her 
mother. A vague alarm, to which neither would 
give utterance, filled them both, and before night- 
fall medical advice was sought for and obtained. 
Nor were they reassured by the physician's verdict. 
The symptoms were feverish, he said. The patient 
would probably be delirious. A nurse must be 
sent for, and he would look in the next day. A 
letter was written to Graham, and left open for 
the morning's news. Adeline passed a bad night, 
and the next day was in high delirium, as the 
doctor had foreseen. Thus matters were when 
Graham hurried homewards to make his last pre- 
parations for the day to which he looked forward 
with that sort of nervous and bewildered antici- 
pation incidental to his condition of expectant 
bridegroom. 
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Dinner was over ; Lady Sinclair had retired ; 
and, buried in the recesses of a comfortable arm- 
chair, Graham abandoned himself to the enjoyment 
of his cigar and his blissful reverie. The room was 
but partly lighted with the dinner -lamp ; the 
curtain-hangings looked dusk and gloomy in the 
uncertain light; the shutters were closed; and 
Graham, leaning back in his chair, closed his eyes, 
and possibly passed into the land of dreams. He 
awoke with a start, fancying he had heard a sound. 
He turned his head, and saw the door open and 
Adeline enter, and move silently across the fur- 
ther end of the room, where another door opened 
upon the staircase. Surprise deprived him of the 
power of speech. Surely she could not be in the 
house without his knowing it ? How strange that 
she should thus pass him by without a word ! 
Good heavens t this could never be Adeline ! He 
started from his chair, fear rapidly succeeding to 
his vague surprise. He hurried across the room ; 
but Adeline, if it were she, had disappeared through 
the door, over which hung a heavy curtain. He 
lifted it and followed her instantly, and there 
before him saw her graceful figure slowly ascending 
the stairs. He paused; the staircase was fully 
lighted ; his senses had not deceived him. He 
recognised the very dress she wore, and the locket 
on her breast which contained his own likeness. 
For an instant he stood at the foot of the stairs, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and yielding to an 
impulse which forbade him to fly up after her. He 

o 
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felt as if deprived of the power of motion. He 
beheld her, as lie gazed intently, never releasing 
her with his eyes, stoop as if searching for some- 
thing she had dropped. Presently she rose and 
turned her face fall npon him : the dark radiance 
of her eyes, the beauty of her smile, the quick turn 
of the head — all was Adeline, and lovelier than he 
had ever seen her. Oh, perfect vision ! Oh, be- 
wildering dream! Yet he stood as if rooted to 
the spot. - With a mute gesture, she kissed her 
hands and extended them towards him, as if 
taking farewell; and then, passing swiftly along 
the gallery, he saw her no more. All this had 
passed in less time than it takes to relate, and, as 
if released from a spell, he flew up the staircase 
and entered his mother's room. 

" Where's Adeline V* he said, or rather shouted, 
breathlessly. 

His mother echoed his words. t€ Adeline ! " she 
said; "Why, Graham, what makes you look so 
wild ? What do you mean ? Tell me. w 

She looked at him amazed, his agitation was 
so obvious and so immense. 

" She has passed me but this instant outside/ 1 
he stammered, incoherently. " Mother, could she 
be here and you not know it? What trick is 
this?" 

He was trembling, white to the very lips, his 
features working almost as if convulsed by his 
emotion ; his hands shook ; he was like a man 
possessed. 
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" Dearest," said his mother, " no one is in the 
house. You must have dreamed it. Or some of 
the maid-servants " 

u Impossible !" cried Graham, with vehemence. 
" What ! mistake any one on earth for Adeline ! 
I tell you, mother, I saw her as plainly as I see 
you. I followed her upstairs ; she dropped some- 
thing, and stooped to look for it. My senses do 
not deceive me. I know what I am saying." 

He rushed out of the room ; his mother followed 
him. Together they instituted a thorough search ; 
the servants were called and questioned ; nobody had 
seen anything. It became evident that the general 
opinion was Master had fallen asleep, and dreamed 
about Miss Pauncefort, as was most natural he 
should. It was very late. Half believing, half 
doubting, that he was under the influence of some 
deluding dream, he at last consented to retire to 
rest. He fell into an uneasy slumber, and awoke 
early and unrefreshed. 

Lady Sinclair, disturbed about her son, was just 
about to leave her room and visit his, when a 
servant tapped at the door and produced a ring, 
which, she said, she had picked up on the stair- 
landing. 

Her mistress examined it with curiosity. She 
turned and twisted it in her hands, and the ring 
fell apart, to her surprise, for it was like none she 
had ever seen before. While she was thus engaged 
in inspecting it, Graham entered her room. 

"What's that, mother?" lie said, before he 

o 2 
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kissed her, as his dutiful morning custom was. 
" What ring is that, and where was it found ?" 

A swift recollection of the previous night's 
remarkable hallucination flashed across his mind, 
and his heart began to throb. 

€€ Mary Ann found it sweeping this morning," 
returned his mother. "Is it not a strange one ? 
I never remember seeing you wear anything 
like it." 

Her son bent over her to examine it more 
closely. It was on his mother's finger, and as she 
spoke she drew it off and put it into his hands. 
He snatched rather than took it from her, and 
looked as if he could not trust his own eyes. 

a I believed," he said at last, "that there w.as 
only one ring like this in all the world, and that is 
Adeline's; so where, in Heaven's name, can this 
have come from?" 

The ring divided in his hand, and disclosed — 
there was no doubt about it — the same mysterious 
inscription which he remembered only too well. 
He stood as if turned to stone. If it were, as he 
felt sure it was, the ring of his betrothed, how, 
without Adeline, could it have come there ? He 
knew the value she attached to it as a sort of 
fantastic amulet ; that she always wore it he felt 
certain; that it could have a double he did not 
believe. He sprang out of the room in haste to 
•question the servant as to the precise spot where 
she had discovered it. He could not but identify 
it as the very place where he had beheld his 
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visionary Adeline stoop and search as if something 
had been dropped. What could it all mean ? He 
felt as if his senses were leaving him; he placed, 
it on his own hand with the utmost care, and 
returned to his dressing-room, bewitched and 
excited, to finish his toilet. But the more he 
pondered over the strange occurrence the more 
extraordinary did it seem. So pre-occupied was 
he, he scarce seemed able to dwell on the fact of 
it being his marriage morn. But the sun was 
shining, the birds sang in the trees, the morning 
was delightfully fresh and balmy; his thoughts 
looked forward to the day's event with delighted 
anticipation. The mystery, whatever it was, would 
soon be cleared up. It was, no doubt, one of 
Adeline's quaint devices to give him a pleasurable 
surprise, and he proceeded to array himself with 
that amount of anxious deliberation which befitted 
the occasion and the hour. 

Soon he emerged from his chamber, a rose in his 
button-hole, excitement and delight upon his face, 
and the wedding-ring safe in his pocket. He went 
to seek his mother and hasten her preparations. 
His mother looked at him with admiration and 
pride. Tall and manly, and with a countenance 
blithe and sunny, he stood outside the house, and 
opened and shut the carriage-door in his impatience. 

" Mother, mother, we really should be starting, 
we have ten miles to go. It would never do to be 
late." 

His mother embraced him fondly, and wished 
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him every joy and every blessing her heart could 
imagine She hurried to give the last touches to her 
dress, and it was with undisguised impatience she 
received a letter brought to her room requiring, so 
the servant said, an immediate answer. She could 
hear Graham taking short turns in the hall, and 
whistling a tune between his teeth. She opened 
and read it once or twice, and then raised her hand 
uncertainly to her brow, as if to clear her thoughts. 
Her son had entered her room again. The servant 
looked strangely at him, or so he thought. 

"What news, mother?" questioned Graham, 
eagerly. 

His mother looked vacantly at him, filling him 
with sudden and inexpressible alarm. Then she 
rose with a hesitating step, and making no reply, 
essayed to cross the room, with the letter crushed 
together in her hand. But she swayed heavily 
before she reached the door. Her son caught her 
in his arms. She had fainted. In his haste to 
apply the necessary restoratives he forgot the letter 
for a moment, but only one, for in the next he had 
opened and read the few and hastily-scrawled lines 
in Mrs. Pauncefort's handwriting. "Break it 
gently to dear Graham," such was the purport, 
" but our treasure was taken with the fever two 
days ago, and expired yesterday towards mid- 
night/' A few medical details followed, which his 
eyes saw but his senses refused to apprehend. He 
fell like a man struck down by lightning. And as 
Lady Sinclair rallied from the dreadful shock, she 
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found her son, totally bereft of sense, had been 
carried to his room, and laid in a death-like stupor 
upon the bed. 

That night, and many after-nights, watchers sat 
by his bedside, and grave doctors came and went, 
and his mother listened to his incessant ravings 
with pitiful dismay. Dorothea and her mother, 
the last sad duties paid to their beloved idol, came 
and assisted as best they might to tend the suf- 
ferer's restless nights and soothe his continuous 
delirium. And all this time the fatal ring was on 
his finger; he resisted any effort to detach it; he 
talked to it incessantly; he raved about it hour 
. after hour ; it seemed as though his tongue would 
never be silent, or his restless head cease tossing 
on the pillow; while his piteous cries for Adeline 
went to the hearers' hearts. 

Long and terrible were the days of convalescence 
that followed his slow and tedious progress towards 
recovery. When he rose at last from his bed, 
the silvered hair, the shaking hands, the trembling 
limbs, bespoke but too plainly the gravity of the 
shock he had sustained. Long was it before they 
could venture to satisfy his passionate craving to 
know every detail of the sad event which had 
snatched his bride from his arms. By degrees 
they told him, as he was able to bear it, how on 
the night she laid down the pen with which 
her last letter to him was began, the fever had 
declared itself in its most unmistakable and malig- 
nant form. There was cause for the gravest 
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alarm from the outset. The doctors gave hopes 
that youth and a strong and untried constitution 
might wrestle successfully with the malady ; but 
fevered restlessness having been succeeded by silent 
stupor, their hopes had fallen accordingly ; she lay 
breathing quietly, unconscious of all around her; 
presently they had beheld her features lighted by 
a radiant smile ; she gently waved her hands as if 
in farewell; her lips had parted, but no voice had 
issued from them; she breathed her last as an 
infant sleeps on a mother's breast. So gently did 
death come, it was only by the fading smile, by 
the quenched light in the lovely eyes, by the 
marble pallor of the exquisite brow, that they knew 
that she had left them, and taken her way alone 
along the dim and ancient road that leads to Death. 
But when the fair limbs were composed by gentlest 
hands to their last rest, it was discovered, with 
an uneasy feeling of alarm and disquietude, that 
her favourite ring was missing from her finger! 
Search was made, we need not say in vain, for it 
was undoubtedly safe on Graham's hand, and there 
Dorothea and her aunt beheld it, with a wonder- 
ment not abated by the tale which Graham told 
them of that ethereal farewell, those waving hands, 
that last adieu ! 

But little remains to add; the ring, with its 
mysterious and fateful characters, is still preserved 
as an heirloom in the Sinclair family. They dare 
not part with it, for a curse is said to accompany 
its alienation ; it was, however, once purchased at a 
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fabulous price by a collector of curious and antique 
rings, but bis house was burnt soon after the pur- 
chase was made, his collection was dispersed, and 
the ring found its way back again to Graham's roof- 
tree, where the curious in such matters are still per- 
mitted to view it, and listen to the romantic and 
touching tale of Adeline Pauncefort's farewell. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JULIAN and Ralph Peverell, distant cousins and 
near friends, were strolling one late summer's 
day about the leafy woods which surrounded Dave- 
nant Hall — " a Tudor chimneyed bulk," where, a 
century ago, Julian's father, the Peverell of that 
date, lived and maintained a country squire's sober 
state. Ralph was the rector of Davenant's only 
son, an ecclesiastic of the old school, well to do, 
cultured, stately, and courteous, but the father and 
friend of all the dwellers in the tiny hamlet, clus- 
tering round his kinsman's hall, as such men were 
apt to be. The two lads brought up in this close 
neighbourhood were inseparable companions. They 
shared the same simple pursuits, went to the same 
school and college, and returned when their period 
of study was completed, as fine a pair of English 
lads as parents could wish or desire. They were 
sitting on the day, then, on which our story opens, 
beneath a spreading beech, and surveying with 
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tranquil contentment the summer scene before 
them. The golden lights and shadows played 
lightly on the grass, the faint smell of bean-fields 
and clover reached them from the rich valley land 
"below ; the huge tree-bole flung a delicious shade ; 
the silence was unbroken, save by the grasshopper's 
chirp and the whirr of the dragon-fly's wings as 
lie skimmed over the lilied pond lying in shadow 
"beneath them. 

" Ah ! it's a pleasant world ! " said Ralph, gazing 
straight up into the blue heaven, and extending his 
idle length upon the turf. 

His cousin, whose grave, dark eyes seemed to 
travel beyond the boundaries of the heaven and 
the earth, replied in his deep-toned voice: "Ay, 
pleasant, indeed, if summer could last, and autumn 
never bring change." 

At the same moment both sprang to their feet, 
and, snatching off their hats, bowed low, as a lady 
rode past them over the meadow, escorted by a 
stately gentleman mounted on a powerful horse. 

" Sir Dudley and Miss Josceline Carlyon ! " 
cried Ralph, " and sweeter than all the flowers in 
May!" 

Julian said nothing, but his dark cheek reddened 
slightly as the riders passed. "She looked at 
me," quoth Ralph, with an air of contented enthu- 
siasm. His cousin shrugged his shoulders, turned 
on his heel, and sauntered slowly down the mea- 
dowed slopes, perhaps with some intention of 
meeting the riders in the lane. Ralph broke into 
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merry laughter as lie noticed the direction his 
cousin's steps were taking, and sang a stave or so 
of an old song, the burden of which sounded much 
like €€ In pleasing error lost, and charmingly de- 
ceived ! " The characters of the cousins were 
strongly contrasted. Julian, the elder by a year, 
and taller by a head, moving like another Saul, 
"more stately than his fellows/' was a man of 
dreamy and melancholic temperament, capable of 
fitful activities and vigorous exertions, but subject 
also to fits of languor and depression, incident upon 
a sensitive and highly-strung organisation. His 
position as elder son and heir of a very sufficient 
estate did not necessitate any special exertion on 
his part of his talents and capacity; and while he 
spent much time in his father's library, and read 
incessantly, his studies turned less upon the prac- 
tical conduct of life than on the romances of 
chivalry and old-world heroism, and the diabolic 
literature of mediaeval superstition, all of which he 
confessed had for him a singular and special fasci- 
nation. He loved to reproduce all the curious and 
varied lore of which he was master to the guests 
who gathered on winter evenings round the fireside 
— a goodly company of hospitable souls; for the 
days of which we are speaking are a century past, 
and a penny post, cheap papers, and general en- 
lightenment had not arisen to vex the conscience 
and disturb the digestion of the dwellers in Dave- 
nant Hall. For the rest, Julian was dark-eyed 
and well made, careful and even splendid in his 
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dress, courteous as became a gentleman, and gallant 
and skilled in all manly exercises. -His mother was 
not living. Somewhat of mystery shrouded her 
early death. It was rumoured that she had been 
summoned in the dead of night by a messenger 
unseen, but whose footsteps had been plainly heard 
in the sick-room, and that crying aloud, "I come !" 
she had suddenly passed away, leaving her infant 
scarce a month old, and her husband inconsolable 
for a loss he never sought to replace. Be all this 
as it may, it is certain that, whether from the 
whispers of the nurses or the dreamy fancies of the 
child, Julian's boyhood and youth were haunted by 
a feeling — scarcely a fear — that in the supreme 
crisis of his life, whenever it came, he too should 
hear the like summons, and obey, as his mother 
had obeyed, a like mysterious call. 

Ralph, on the contrary, was all that was most 
opposed in disposition and temperament,— joyous, 
bright-haired, clear- voiced, with an untiring tongue, 
an inextinguishable gift of laughter, full of song, 
and jest, and merriment, with a gay word for every 
one he met. His bright face and sweet behaviour 
made him the sunshine of his home, where even 
the grave and austere rector would somewhat relax 
from the stately formality of his manner, and smile 
upon his darling son. Ralph loved his cousin with 
a boyish and sincere admiration for all which in 
Julian most differed from himself. He was cer- 
tainly no bookworm, and had returned from the 
University scarce graced with more learning than 
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he had taken with him to the fostering arms of his 
Alma Mater. 

Julian's memory, his acquisitions, his prodigious 
power of quotation in ballad and song, all seemed 
to the younger man to betoken an intellectual 
pattern of the highest order — an example to be 
admired, if not followed, and at all times to be 
fondly extolled, and wondered at, and loved. 

At no great distance from Davenant Hall stood 
the manor-house of the village, where the owner, 
Sir Dudley Carlyon, was esteemed by the country 
folk as the grandest of fine gentlemen and best of 
landlords. He was a man of culture and repute, of 
good estate and long-descended ancestry, and was 
besides " the happy father of seven daughters " (as 
his epitaph sets forth), whose number, beauty and 
accomplishments had been the fruitful theme of 
many a song and epigram of all the neighbouring 
swains, "who had basked in the bright sunshine 
of their glances, and been wounded," as the phrase 
of the day expressed it, " by the arrows of those 
invincible eyes/' 

A long beech-tree avenue led away from the 
formal and statued gardens of the manor, with 
their successive range of terrace, and vases, and 
heavy balustrade, on which a peacock or two rested 
majestically, according to the stately fashion of the 
time. The trees in this avenue were carved all 
over with the initials of the seven fair sisters, each 
fond lover in turn solacing himself in this manner 
during the period of his captivity; and up and 
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down on the smooth-shaven turf had many a happy 
liour been spent, pacing slowly beneath the flicker- 
ing shadows and the golden lights, which seemed 
to play caressingly upon each fair head and noble 
form. Swiftly, in this enchanted wood, had the 
hours sped in telling the old tale that is ever new, 
and in listening to the refrain which never loses 
its sweetness, in those days of youth when to the 
enraptured vision the world renews her ancient 
beauty and wears again her robes of Paradise. 

Six happy lovers had come and gone, had wooed 
and won; and from time to time the fair sisters 
returned to their ancient home, and the woods 
again resounded with the gaiety of pleasant voices, 
and the cries and sports of the children of the new 
generation following fast upon the old. But one 
daughter now is left, and Josceline Carjyon is 
eighteen years of age, and possesses less of beauty 
than of a subtle and indefinable charm, against 
which no man or woman has ever yet been wholly 
proof. Sir Dudley was her fondest slave. In his 
eyes, his daughter had no fault, and that unhappy 
person who had ventured to hint as much would 
have been sternly banished from Carlyon Hall. Of 
unusual height, the exquisite proportions of her 
frame caught even the most careless eye. She 
moved with that royal free grace which is the 
special attribute of limbs of perfect mould. She 
possessed, moreover, a soft womanliness of de- 
meanour, which subdued even the exaltation of 
youthful spirits, and glad life, and eighteen years. 
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She was a being to be irresistibly loved, and those 
who had once loved her (and destiny had made 
them many) might love elsewhere, and marry else- 
where, and in some sort be happy, but yet could 
never free themselves from the persistent spell her 
fascination had once laid on them, or ever forget 
that once it had been theirs to meet and love a 
woman supremely worthy of a man's best love. 
Yet neither could it be said that Josceline de- 
signedly attracted men. Love, admiration, and 
tenderness were her daily food ; it had not oecurred 
to her to imagine life without them ; it had never, 
at that period of her existence, seemed that a day 
could pass without its honeyed offering of approv- 
ing glances and caressing words. To love and 
reign, to be loved and worshipped with devoted 
homage, was the portion that had, so it plainly 
appeared, been provided for her ; and she took all 
with a glad and thankful heart, and rejoiced in a 
world so fair. Happy, then, he who might give 
his arm to the wayward beauty down the beechen 
walk ; happier he who could boast the ribbon she 
had given him, or the glove he had been permitted 
to secure ; still happier he (nor can it be said that 
even this favour was confined to one) who could 
wear next his heart a curling lock from that celes- 
tial head, redolent with the very perfume associated 
with her presence. 

Such was Josceline Carlyon, and Ralph and 
Julian, being as they were, straightway both fell 
in love with her, and added themselves to the daily 
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crowd who surrounded her, and sunned themselves 
in the summer of her looks. To fly on her errands 
— and they were many — to stand over her harp 
when the sweet siren sung, to struggle for the 
honour of her hand in the country dance, became 
the occupations to which they now devoted them- 
selves with equal perseverance and energy. Upon 
many a gay evening of dance and song did the 
peaked-visaged and ruffled ancestry of the house 
look down; but they, too, had had their day, and .in 
their time, doubtless, could have matched the charm 
of the exultant and triumphant life which filled the 
hall and bowers where they had sometimes strayed, 
and not perchance alone. Pleasant mornings, too, 
there were in the autumnal days, when the leaves 
had fallen, and the sharp rime glittered on the 
withered grass, and the hounds swept up the 
avenue, and in gallant red coats and yellow 
buckskins the young men would assemble, and 
presently make the woods ring with the joyous 
sounds of fresh young voices and echoing horns, 
and the melodious cry of the pack as they broke 
away across the gorse borders and the deep 
ploughed lands, and disappeared over the hills 
which varied the landscape around the manor. 
When summer came again, then fishing parties on 
the lake, or rowing in the soft twilight, or lingering 
in the scented woods, afforded our cavaliers a thou- 
sand opportunities of distinguishing themselves as 
squires of dames, and so the pleasant days went on 
and on. 
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About this time it was thought that Josceline's 
capricious gaze rested with somewhat of approval 
on the tall and melancholy- visaged Julian. Certain 
it was that on whatever slight encouragement he 
had received, his passion had augmented to the full. 
Perhaps sometimes, too, his fair enchantress almost 
trembled as she beheld the deep impression she 
had wrought. 

As long as both the cousins seemed equally re- 
mote from the attainment of their prize, nothing 
had marred their friendship and close intercourse, 
but from the time when Josceline was pleased to 
display some slight preference for his elder, pangs 
of jealousy began to cloud Ralph's ruddy visage, 
to embitter his simple pleasures, and spoil his 
heartfelt delight in the charm of young existence. 
Julian, absorbed in his new enthusiasm, paid little 
heed to anything outside his magic circle, save only 
the chance each day might bring of a word or a 
glance from his idol; while the modesty of his 
character and his natural reserve made him timid 
and diffident, when with a like encouragement 
Ralph would have prosecuted his suit with joyous 
confidence. 

But Josceline was aware that in none of her 
many admirers had she ever succeeded in kindling 
a passion so intense as this which glowed in Julian 
Peverell's dark eyes, and gave a tremor to his whole 
frame, whenever for a moment her look rested 
upon him. She could not but be flattered, and 
in spite almost of herself gave him such tokens of 
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regard that at last he ventured on an avowal j and in 
the box-clipped walk, dark at mid-noon, his cheeks 
whitened, and his hands trembling with the excess 
of his emotion, he told her in his deep-toned voice 
how dear she was, and himself how unworthy of 
the prize he sought. Josceline, surprised into 
tenderness by the kindling ardour of his words > 
suffered him to take her hand, and hardly able to 
believe in his utter good fortune to re-enter the 
house her affianced lover. 

No worldly objection could hinder his felicity; 
the parents on either side had long anticipated 
some such alliance, and no one obstacle arose to 
darken the brilliant sunshine of those unclouded 
days. 

Nothing save the sight of Balph's disconsolate 
visage, ill-powdered hair, and general dishevelment, 
marred the halcyon time when he might spend 
hours unreproved in his lady's presence \ when of 
right he and no other might attend to her wants, 
hover over her tea-table, and execute her behests 
with watchful solicitude ; and none but he or her 
father might mount her on her horse, escort her in 
her rides, and walk with her in the shaded garden 
as the twilight fell, and they beheld the woods 
together bathed in the golden splendour of the 
departing day. 

In making her mistress of all the secrets of his 
heart, he had not failed to touch upon that mystery 
attendant on his mother's death, and dimly haunt- 
ing the recollections of his childhood. Josceline had 

f2 
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listened at first with light laughter, and then with 
a fitful start pointed out to him, on the dew- 
laden grass, a chain of footsteps, close npon yet 
distinct from their own, which were indeed partly 
effaced by the trailing of her dress, while these 
were clearly printed and delicately defined. The 
incident, trifling as it was, and doubtless easily to 
be accounted for, yet left a morbid impression on 
Julian's sensitive fancy, and he spent a restless 
night in vainly endeavouring to account for a 
circumstance in itself neither unnatural nor extra- 
ordinary. 

But though thus apparently engrossed with the 
attentions of her lover, Josceline was nevertheless 
aware of Ralph's unhappy state. She disliked 
giving pain, her soft nature shrank from the sight 
of it. She loved giving pleasure, she rejoiced 
greatly in being loved ; she was careless how many 
shared in that delightful privilege ; if it made her 
happy, why not them likewise ? She pitied the 
forlorn state of her admirer, and from time to time 
would bestow upon him a smile or a kindly word, 
and rally him pretty frequently on his obvious de- 
jection. Ralph was too loyal to his cousin, and too 
devoted to his friend, to forward his own suit by a 
single advance ; while Josceline, on her part, look- 
ing upon him as a kinsman-elect, never scrupled 
to bestow upon him every demonstration of friendly 
regard. 

Still, as time went by, she was conscious of a 
growing conviction, which she constantly strove to 
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suppress, that Julian's grave melancholy was, on 
the whole, less pleasing to her than his cousin's 
alert vivacity and eager, frank merriment. At 
times, too, she trembled as she beheld her lover's 
dark eyes bent on her with passionate delight. If 
a momentary shade but crossed her brow, Julian 
could not rest ; his tender solicitude watched her 
every moment with an ardent disquiet — deferred 
to her lightest wish — anticipated her every desire, 
and would have grudged no sacrifice that she could 
demand from his hands. 

Quarrel was difficult, not to say impossible, with 
such a lover, yet a feeling of hesitation was im- 
pelling her to pause, as she contrasted her own 
affection with this passionate regard, and weighing 
it in the balances of justice could not but find it 
wanting. 

One day, as they were sitting in the oak-panelled 
parlour, a china bowl beside them full of fresh- 
gathered roses, and the faint scent of the lime- 
blossom stealing in from the window — he drew a 
ring from his finger and placed it on hers : it was 
a " posy," with a motto engraved around : — 

" Banish and I fly, 
Change and I die." 

" Is a woman never to alter her mind, then ? " 
asked Josceline, with a pretty pout. " Nay," sighed 
the lover, "'tis the privilege of her sex; jest to 
you, and death to us." 

" Trust me," said Josceline, " men are not made 
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of such slight stuff." He replied with the words 
of a Spanish song : — =■ 

" Ah, my heart's lover, 
To leave me you're free, 
If ever I change 
Aa the folks you see," 

Something like a tear shone in the lady's kind 
eyes ; to Julian the moment seemed celestial. A 
momentary remorse made her manner to him ten- 
derer and more seductive than usual* Oh, heaven ! 
he thought, can this ever change ? He flung him- 
self on his knees beside her, and caught and kissed 
her hand in a sudden transport of feeling. Josceline 
saw and pitied — saw, too, and shuddered, with a 
keenly-felt dread of giving pain. What a pity she 
could not reciprocate this absolute and unaffected 
devotion { But the more she pondered the question, 
the less plain did the answer appear. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BEFORE the summer was ended, Peverell left 
Davenant to execute some business for his 
father at a distant county town. Soon after his 
return the wedding was to take place without 
further delay. The impatience of the bridegroom 
cursed the tardy lawyer and his slow progress with 
the necessary arrangements. Each post would 
bring a letter to Josceline, full of eagerness — 
longing, fond expectations. If her replies in their 
order were somewhat brief and formal, still to her 
lover they seemed perfect ; nor would he have been 
willing to exchange their curtness for all the trans- 
ports of Beloi'se. Game a day at last when the post 
arrived, and a letter was brought him. With his 
usual feverish eagerness, he tore open the seal and 
devoured the contents. Alas ! this time there was 
no mistaking the purport of their brevity. The 
letter enclosed the ring. " It pains me as I hold 
the pen, but the truth is best for all ; I cannot love 
you," so she wrote, " as your deserts require. The 
affection you bestow upon me does me so much 
honour, that to lose it causes me near as much 
of pain as I fear to give you. Yet sure 'tis best 
to \>e plain with one's heart, and not to affect a 
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disposition one is unable to feel. I have so great 
a regard for you, I would fain see you married to 
some woman of whose whole heart you could be as 
sure as I have been of yours." He read no further : 
with a stifled groan, his head fell upon his out- 
stretched arms, as he flung himself face downwards 
upon the table. The blow seemed greater than he 
could bear, and the more so as, wrapt in his fool's 
paradise, it had been so wholly unexpected. He 
was so stunned that he could scarcely realise what 
had befallen him. He remained long in a kind of 
stupefied amazement, insensible to the lapse of time. 
As the evening advanced, and the last rays of the 
red sunlight died away from the darkening room, 
the chill air from the open window seemed to 
penetrate his shivering frame ; a feverish agitation 
kindled in his veins ; his breast heaved as though 
it would burst. He went to bed that night scarcely 
conscious what he was doing; next day he was 
delirious, high fever had set in ; his relatives were 
hastily summoned, and nursed him with unceasing 
care, until at length he rose from his bed gaunt, 
and wasted, and haggard, the shadow of his former 
self. His father could not refrain from tears as he 
looked at him, unable to recognise in the wreck 
before him the stately bearing and handsome pre- 
sence of his beloved son. He was persuaded to 
leave England for a while, and seek in the diver- 
sions of foreign travel to recruit his shattered 
frame and broken spirits, and to forget, if it were 
possible, the fair dream which had vanished from 
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his grasp, and the brief period of enchantment 
from which he had been so rudely awakened. 

Josceline had freed herself, it was true, but was not 
insensible to the penalty of her fickleness in the 
changed looks and averted faces of all those friends 
and kindred to whom her alliance with Peverell 
seemed all that was most desirable. Jilt, coquette, 
and worse names were freely bestowed upon her. 
Her father even had been deeply mortified by her 
resolution, and spoke severely to her about her 
changeableness. She could not but cry peccavi, 
and candidly allow that her conduct admitted of 
little extenuation. She was deeply concerned at 
the effects of the blow upon her unfortunate lover ; 
yet, although every inquiry she made after him was 
only held by her kinsfolk as deepening her con- 
demnation, she could not but near with genuine 
concern of the progress of his illness, and she 
would not unfrequently commission Ralph her mes- 
senger to the distant town to bring her tidings of 
the sick man. 

Ralph, deeply attached to his cousin, and greatly 
sympathising with a misfortune of which he could 
well estimate the magnitude, would return from 
these expeditions and detail at a portentous length 
whatever news he brought back with him; and 
Josceline, while she listened with sincere sympathy, 
would smile not unkindly upon her messenger, and 
the simple young fellow would respond with a 
glowing cheek and a sunshiny look upon his bright 
countenance, which lent a charm to his society 
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which the dark beauty of Julian had failed to 
inspire. 

How shall we justify this lady's conduct T What 
shall be alleged in her favour ? Her own faith was 
simple. Men, she believed, had died, and worms 
had eaten them, — but not for love. She held that 
hearts were only made, like promises, to be broken. 
She felt assured that mankind, as a race, were well 
able to take care of themselves ; though she was 
fully aware that no man could enter her presence 
and leave it wholly unscathed, — that she held to be 
his account, not hers. She knew that a smile 
would bring the most truant back, and she never 
stinted herself in that gratification. She was 
conscious that a single appealing glance from those 
long-lashed eyes never failed of its effect, and 
she never scrupled to employ it. These were the 
weapons, she argued, with which Nature had pro- 
vided her against her proper enemy, and was she 
to be blamed if she made use of them ? The fitting 
position of men was surely to be at her feet*; was 
she to bid them relinquish that delightful post? 
That love should be made to her by every victim 
in his turn she held to be nothing surprising ; that 
Julian should have succumbed to a fascination no 
one had ever successfully resisted was to her no 
matter of surprise,-n^the surprise would have been 
in the contrary event. It was only when she saw 
that with him the arrow had gone home and deeply 
penetrated, that pity began to fill her breast. She 
would have loved him as he loved, had it been 
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possible to her ; but as this could not be, she had 
thought it best to release him from his bonds, and 
trust that his wound would not long prove in- 
curable. Her own predilections had been nume- 
rous, and as one succeeded another she had been 
gently surprised to find her heart still open to 
fresh solicitations and still pervious to fresh 
wounds. She judged from her own stock of ex- 
perience in estimating Julian's passion, and con- 
soled herself by thinking that he would soon meet 
some one who would replace her image in his heart, 
and make him happier than she could have hoped 
to do. But for once the fair Josceline reckoned 
without her host, and had she beheld the ravage 
she had wrought she would perchance have re- 
considered her determination. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AS soon as Peverell's strength permitted him he 
departed from England without returning to 
his home. He dared not trust himself in Josceline's 
presence again, but, an exile and a stranger, wan- 
dered wearily through one city after another, where 
art, pleasure, and antiquity vainly strove to entice 
him to admiration or lure him to forgetfulness. 
His gallant looks and graceful bearing and honour- 
able name easily procured him admission into 
whatever society he sought; and there were not 
wanting dames of high degree and well-tried 
powers of fascination, who would not have been 
averse to add the melancholy Englishman to their 
list of conquests. Nor was he unwilling to be 
enslaved ; but as night after night he regained his 
chamber, after the distractions of the evening, he 
would weigh each one of his charmers in the 
balance against that too well-remembered and to 
him irresistible charm, and find them wanting. He 
would contrast with sombre exactitude this studied 
coquetry and that true natural grace, this lavish 
display and that delicate reserve, their incessant 
wiles and that soft charm — nay, the very open 
siege they laid disgusted his wayward humour, 
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and heart-free he wandered on, and from hour to 
hour would find himself sickening with an uncon- 
querable longing to hear if it might be only the 
most distant echo of her voice. His letters from 
home were devoured, how eagerly ! and if by some 
chance her name was mentioned, the day would 
wear a lighter aspect, and his heart would throb 
for a moment less wearily. But one day a packet 
came, which he seized with his usual wayward 
impatience. It contained the news of Josceline's 
betrothal to Ralph. Ralph, his cousin ; Ralph, his 
dear friend, — and an execration rose to his white 
lips. Was it then come to this ? But was she not 
free ? There was no treachery of which to accuse 
her ; who could be with her and not love ? Not 
his cousin certainly, to whom love-making was as 
natural an employment as for birds to sing in May. 
It was thus he strove to argue with himself ; and 
Josceline had written herself, gently too and cor- 
dially. He pressed the paper she had penned to 
his lips with a sort of rage of despair. Soon it 
would be all over. He would return ; why should 
he not ? why should he linger in exile ? His father 
in his old age would need his son beside him, and 
— he should see her again ; everything else, it is to 
be feared, merged itself in that one thought. He 
made the preparations for his journey with feverish 
haste. He travelled day and night with an im- 
patient recklessness of which he could render no 
account. It seemed to his excited fancy as if he 
heard the bells of Carlyon ringing in his head 
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an endless marriage peal. His senses sometimes 
reeled as he seemed to listen to their clangour. 
Nevertheless he wrote to Josceline, wishing her, 
as he said, all health, all happiness, all prosperity. 
" In my eyes," he said, " yon scarce can do amiss, 
and so well I love yon, dear, that should you find 
your happiness with the man you have chosen, I, 
too, will be content \ should he ever fail you, or 
the hour of need come, remember that I love you 
still, and am yours till death." 

He reached the coast at last, and sent his father 
word that fatigue had brought on a return of fever, 
and that he wo aid rest awhile at Calais. By-and- 
by his servant scrawled a hasty missive — his 
master was worse, wandering and off his head 
like, would the squire, his honoured worship, join 
them? He, Roger, sent for the French doctor, 
who had come and shaken his head, and twirled his 
cane ominously, and recommended that the young 
milord's friends, if he had any, should advisably be 
sent for. 

But although the old squire, on receiving this 
intelligence, had filled his valise and mounted his 
horse, and ridden off to London at speed, in Oi*der 
to mount the stage that went from thence to 
Dover, yet several days elapsed before — distracted, 
honest man, by these disastrous tidings — he could 
reach his son and stand by his bedside in a foreign 
land. Bad weather, sailing ships, and other un- 
toward circumstances, a century ago, were ordinary 
hindrances to swift travelling, and when the squire 
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arrived at last, it was to find his Son wholly un- 
conscious of his presence, and raving deliriously 
about the bells which clanged incessantly in his 
distraught brain. The squire tended his beloved 
Son with motherly care and untiring solicitude, but 
there was no abatement of the worst symptoms, 
and in the long sleepless nights the sufferer's un- 
easy moans and incessant restlessness told but an 
unfavourable tale to the anxious watcher beside 
him. But youth and a vigorous frame wrestled 
manfully with the destroyer, until one night, in 
a brief interval of apparent consciousness, he 
beckoned his father to his side, his cheeks deeply 
flushed, his dark eyes unnaturally glittering. 

" Father," he said, " what bells are those ? If 
'tis Josceline's wedding-day, tell her I shall be 
ifrith her; I will not fail, the ring m here ;" and he 
drew it from his finger. st Give . . . ." 

He relapsed into stupof, and lay still awhile, his 
eyes closed, his breath coming heavily and slow. 
His father, beside hitoBelf with grief, bent over 
and kissed him tenderly, and pressed his hands, 
and prayed long and silently for the life of his 
darling son. 

The night was advancing; it was close upon 
midnight: the stillness of the chamber was un- 
broken save by the Sufferer's deep-drawn sighs. 
Hark ! the squire started ; some one was coming. 
The sound of light, steady footfalls was heard 
approaching up the Staircase, along the corridor, 
a long interminable chain. The squire listened 
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attentively. They were coming to the door : who 
could it be at this hour ? They paused, and the 
squire held his breath and glanced hurriedly out 
into the passage without, and saw with a terror 
altogether indescribable that it was wholly dark 
and untenanted, and that no other sound of life 
whatever was disturbing the nocturnal silence of 
the house. The sweat broke out on his forehead, 
a sudden spasm contracted his limbs, as he recalled 
his wife's death-chamber, and the agony of dread 
a like sound had then occasioned him. Meanwhile 
the door had opened, certainly wider, and the 
sound was coming nearer and nearer. The squire's 
hair literally stood on end ; the blood seemed to 
freeze in his veins. He could see no one. The 
room was lit — dimly, indeed, but with no uncertain 
light — and the footsteps were plainly, unmistakably 
approaching the bedside. Paralysed with dread, he 
felt utterly incapable of movement. If it would 
have saved his life, he felt as if he could not uplift 
his hand. The footfalls had ceased ; whoever and 
whatever it might be was plainly between him and 
the sufferer on the bed. For a moment the tension 
and the stillness seemed more than he could bear. 
But his attention was speedily arrested by a change 
on his son's face. He saw, to his amazement, the 
eye dilating with a sudden light, saw the lips relax 
into a celestial smile, saw a radiance of recognition 
on his countenance, a gladness of surprise, a 
rapture of welcome lighting up every feature 
with an inexpressible sunshine — saw all this in a 
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moment's single space ; then, with a piercing cry, 
beheld Julian fling up his arms, and with the words 
" I am coming" on his lips, fall forward on his face 
upon the bed. The squire himself rolled heavily 
to the ground in a fit of total insensibility. 

When in the early morning the night watcher 
arrived to relieve him at his post, it was to witness 
this changed and dreadful aspect of affairs. Julian 
was a corpse, still wearing on his countenance that 
celestial smile; his parted lips seemed still to 
speak, his hands were still extended in that 
attitude of welcome with which he had met the 
summons of whatever awful visitant had bidden 
him to his rest. 

The squire, purple and convulsed, was lying 
helpless upon the ground. When taken up he was 
evidently paralyzed in every limb, nor could he, 
when laid upon his bed and questioned by the 
physician, render any account of what had hap- 
pened in that dread night vigil. The story 
remained sealed upon his lips, a mystery no one 
could penetrate, a riddle no one could solve. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AT Carlyon Manor that selfsame day the village 
bells were pealing gaily, the village folk, in 
holiday attire, were assembling round the quaint 
church porch. The manor-house was filled with 
courtly guests of high degree ; the six sisters with 
their respective lords were all there, to celebrate the 
marriage of the last of this bright number to Ralph 
Peverell, the rector's son. The bridegroom in rich 
array, and splendidly laced with gold, has arrived 
with his company of gentlemen, and awaits the 
bride at the church. Josceline, yet in her chamber, 
surrounded by her attendant friends, is adding the 
last touches to her dress, and clasping the diamonds 
(a marriage gift) around her full white throat. 
Beside her on a table stands a bowl of freshly- 
gathered roses; the sunshine is streaming splen- 
didly into the room ; the scent of flowers, the faint 
odours of the lime blossom and the new-mown h*7 
steal in at the windows, and mingle with the faint 
caressing fragrance of the roses beside her. The 
light falls upon the bride's fair head, and lends new 
lustre to the satin and new shimmer to the pearls, 
and new beauty, were any needed, to that res- 
plendent charm with which she is invested in &H 
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eyes. She is dimpling with smiles, with ripples of 
pretty laughter, with looks and tones of sweet 
rejoicing,— 

" As if, secure of all beholders' hearts, 
Neglecting she could take them." 

And now she leaves her chamber, her train borne 
by two companions, and takes her father's arm. 
They enter, a stately pair, the coach, with its 
liveries of state and prancing horses, and presently 
alight at the little church. As the marriage pro- 
cession passes up the aisle the bride starts a little. 
Her father whispers, " What is it, love V "I thought 
some one was behind me/' she says, with a momen- 
tary fear in her eyes, " a step like Julian Peverell's." 

But the service speedily begins. Ralph stands 
next the bride, a radiant figure; his bright face, 
his happy smile, his. brave attire, his manly beauty, 
render him no unfitting mate for the loveliness at 
his side. And now the troth is plighted, the hands 
are joined, the solemn vows pronounced, and the 
wedded pair kneel to receive the benediction of the 
priest, and anon they quit the church arm in arm. 
The pearls upon her neck scarce rival its snowy 
charm, or indeed the whiteness of her cheek. He 
scarce treads upon the ground. Can this be earth, 
not heaven ? he thinks ; can he be so far blest that 
this is not a dream, a baseless vision of delight ? 
Some one has hastily ridden up to the hall door as 
they prepare to alight — a spattered messenger on a 
tired horse, with a sealed packet in his hand. Sir 
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Dudley has hastily advanced and taken the letter 
as the man dismounts and stands hat in hand 
before him. The letter is deeply bordered in black. 
Sir Dudley cannot restrain a slight start as he tears 
it open and glances over the contents, while the 
bridal company enter the hall. He utters a faint 
exclamation, for it contains in a few hurried words 
the sad and fatal news of Julian's death, with its 
attendant train of mysterious circumstances, and of 
his father's grievous state of calamitous sickness. 
The news falls like a thunderbolt on the gay 
marriage guests, for all knew Julian Peverell, and 
by none was he unloved. The bride is arrested in 
her triumphant progress by the awful news, nor 
can she restrain a passionate thrill of emotion as 
a sealed packet is placed in her hands, directed in 
a well-known hand. She opens it with shaking 
touch. Her cheeks are whiter than the pearls she 
wears; her eyes are dilated, and the glittering 
tears forget to fall, for she sees within, as her 
fingers tear open the enclosure, a withered rose, a 
tress of hair, and a ring which bears the motto 
engraved within, like a prophetic voice uttering 
lamentation and mourning and woe, — 

" Banish and I fly, 
Change and I die." 
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CHAPTER V. 

JULIAN PEVERELL was laid to rest in the 
little churchyard, lying within the chase 
of Davenant Hall, surrounded indeed and deeply 
shadowed by the overhanging elms and beeches of 
the thickly- plan ted avenues. A steeply-winding 
path led away from the venerable enclosure, with 
its grey and rook-haunted and weather-beaten 
tower — crossed the river by a rustic bridge and 
clambered up towards the Hall, through the deep 
fern and dewy pastures — till it reached the garden 
boundary of the house, and disappeared beneath 
the dipt box-hedges and formal parterres of the 
Hall garden. Upon the flat stone which sur- 
mounted Julian's simple grave Josceline was wont 
to lay, Sunday after Sunday, a spray or wreath of 
freshly-gathered flowers, as a mute and tender 
recollection of the man who had once so deeply 
loved her, and whose love had doubtless led him 
to his doom. His dying wishes had been to be 
laid in the open and breezy churchyard, vocal with 
the lark songs, and the distant tinkle of the sheep 
bells, and the pleasant sights and sounds of rustic 
life. Within the church watched the armoured and 
ruffled effigies of former Peverells, mindful of their 
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dress and of their dignities, and stiffly conscious 
(or so they seemed) of being lords of the soil and 
people of condition, even on their tombstones. Bat 
for all that Julian, lying ont in the open ground, had 
a distinction that none of them shared; for on none 
of their stately monuments were fresh flowers ever 
laid with such sweet, constant care. The squire of 
Davenant did not long survive his ill-fated son. 
After his return from France, bringing the body of 
Julian with him to its last resting-place, a second 
attack of paralysis made itself apparent, and it was 
but the shrunk shadow of his former self that he 
now wandered listlessly and childishly about the 
empty rooms, or stood for hours contemplating the 
portrait of his son. At such times he would mutter 
disconnected phrases and half-uttered sounds, which 
those who surrounded him imagined to refer to the 
sudden and mysterious call which had summoned 
wife and son from his arms under such unusual cir- 
cumstances of awe. But as no other ear had heard 
the footfalls, and none but himself could tell the 
tale, the story faded into a sort of vague tradition, 
and there were not wanting many who shook their 
heads ominously and tapped their foreheads with 
oracular forefingers, and hinted — not indeed ob- 
scurely — that the Peverells were always strange— 
not quite like other people — that there had been 
odd stories afloat of an elder generation — and, in 
short, that the squire J s present form of hallucination 
was not to be wondered at under the circumstances. 
Nor did Josceline and Ralph disquiet themselves 
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about the matter. They were neither of them 
troubled with the dreamy, imaginative tempera- 
ment which had characterised Julian. Life for 
them was too fair — too full of interests and de- 
lights — to hark back on what, after all, might be 
merely the delirious fancy of a dying person, or 
the state of exaltation induced in the older man by 
long watching, fatigue, and intense anxiety. And 
besides, when all was told, what did it amount to ? 
The squire fancied he heard footsteps approaching 
the room, and had . at that very moment had a 
seizure, and could therefore have no real recol- 
lection of what had taken place previous to his 
own attack; for the whole world is, as we all 
know, divisible into Pharisees and Sadducees — 
those who believe in supernatural visitations, and 
those who do not. So no one could fairly blame 
our youthful pair for belonging, by temperament 
and nature, to the latter class; while Julian and 
bis father may have as necessarily belonged to the 
other. Nor shall we pause here to indicate our 
own judgment upon the matter, or to adduce, as 
we might very easily do, great and mighty names 
on one side or the other ; suffice here to state that 
the expression of the squire's opinions and beliefs 
was always treated with the gentlest toleration by 
his kinsfolk and dependents. Nor could his own 
children have been more watchful over his de- 
clining health than were Ralph and Josceline, 
whose mutual happiness in their wedded life, so 
far from rendering them selfishly absorbed, seemed 
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bat to bring out in brighter relief those endearing 
qualities of disposition which happiness has been 
known sometimes to discover and sometimes en- 
tirely to obliterate. Came a day at last when the 
squire followed his forefathers to the little hamlet 
churchyard, where a marble tablet was duly erected 
by " the sorrowing heirs " to his memory, with a 
full recital of his many virtues, and that generous 
veiling of any failings incident to our humanity 
which we frequently observe on monumental records 
of departed worth, and find ourselves indeed apt to 
regret that golden age gone by when nothing short 
of the highest excellence seems to have inhabited 
the world, and 

" All the men were peerless found, 
And all the women fair." 

The old hall of Davenant passed into the possession 
of Ralph as next of kin and heir of entail, and there 
many happy years passed with him and Josceline. 
Three children were born to them — bright-haired 
boys, whose young voices and gay spirits lit up the 
old red house with new sunshine and fresh life. 
And, if Ealph and Josceline sometimes wondered 
at the permanence of this unclouded happiness, it 
was with deep feelings of gratitude to Heaven that 
such a lot had fallen to them, and that hitherto 
neither calamity, sickness, nor death had crossed 
their threshold and darkened their happy existence. 
Of such years there is little to record. Like the 
nations whose prosperity gives the historic Muse 
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nothing to place npon her page, the days lapsed 
by in the quiet flow of pleasant avocations, duties, 
and cares. He hunted, farmed, sat on the bench : 
she minded the children's education, embroidered 
endless draperies and aprons, and distilled sweet 
waters in the garden parlour, and afterwards be- 
stowed them, and other less agreeable medica- 
ments, upon her poorer neighbours, who in those 
days of less education put their whole faith and 
trust in recipes and unguents, which the robustest 
faith could not avail to swallow now, but which 
were doubtless quite as efficacious as medicine, 
and not altogether so severe. 

One summer's day husband and wife went wan- 
dering through the demesne, followed by the 
children, to the river's side, much swollen by 
recent rains, to ascertain if the lock and weir by 
which the channel was there deepened were in 
proper order. Over the narrow ledge of the sluice 
gates did Ralph adventure his tall person to rectify 
some loosened bolt on which the safety of the 
sluice might perhaps depend. As he came back, 
steadying himself with some difficulty, his wife 
turned pale and uttered a little cry. 

" Ralph ! " she cried, " you terrify me. Sup- 
posing you missed your footing, nothing could save 
you in that deep water ! " 

He laughed, and quietly retraced his steps to her 
§ide. 

" Love," he said, " you're quite right. No swim- 
mer, however practised he might be, could save 
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himself if he fell between the gates, nor indeed on 
the other side, for the drop is so great, when the 
water is high even, that the danger would be 
nearly equal. My darling," he went on, taking 
her arm and turning fondly upon her, "you're 
quite pale. Is it such a coward little heart, after 
all?" 

But Josceline's bright smile had faded from her 
face, nor could she for some time rid herself of the 
nervous disquiet this little incident had caused her, 
and more silently than usual they pursued their 
walk along the bank. 

"Why, Ralph," said Josceline presently, as a 
man approached them in a groom's sober livery, 
and touched his hat as he came up, " sure that is 
Roger, Julian's old servant, who was with him 
when he died ! " 

" Well, Roger, man ! " cried Ralph, " come to 
the house, and drink a glass for old acquaintance 
sake. Why, it's a dozen years since I set eyes on 
you ! " 

" Ay ! " returned Roger, with respectful acquies- 
cence; "and it may be, sir and madam, that 
you've never rightly heard how Mr. Julian went 
at the last ? " 

"Do you mean the footsteps they talked of?" 
interrupted Josceline, with the colour rising in a 
little flush to her faintly coloured cheeks. Ordinarily 
this lady was " pearly pale " — like Dante's Beatrice. 
— though at the most transient breath of emotion 
her eyes would fill with ready tears, and the quick 
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blood would hurry to her brow. For Josceline in 
her matronly prime was yet not all unlike the 
maiden of many lovers in Carlyon Place. 

"Ay, madam/* returned Roger, "but I heard 
them too, as well as his honour's worship. I lay 
below that night, and was wakeful and uneasy, for 
my young master were worse, and more off his 
head like, when I heard the squire fall on the floor 
overhead. I crept to the door, and then I heard 
someone a-coming down the stairs, and another 
step following slow. They went out of the door, 
which I knew were bolted, and I listened as though 
my life depended on it, for I was frightened above 
a bit. I looked out then, and the door was shut 
that went out into the street, and the light was 
burning steady on the stair, and there was no one 
there I " 

" Didn't you go upstairs and see for yourself, 
Roger?" asked Ralph, with no slight curiosity. 

"Indeed, sir, I did," said Roger, "and three 
steps at a time, and there lay the old squire upon 
the floor, as though he were doubled up in a fit, 
and the foam was on his lip, and he quite insensible 
too. And Master Julian, he lay with such a smile 
upon his face 1 Ah, could you but have seen him, 
madam, beautiful you would have thought him — 
so solemn he looked and so sweet ! " Here Roger 
drew his sleeve across his eyes. 

" It was a curious circumstance, as one may 
say/' he resumed after a pause. " 'Tis my belief 
as Master Julian were sent for — by them as knows 
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best; and when the word came, why he must go 
at once, sir. Sore, he went joyful too. Madam, 
'twould have done you good to see him." 

Then the three walked on in silence, for the 
sight of the Hall and the prospective horn of ale 
quenched old Roger's garrulous tongue ; but after 
this long lapse of years, during which the story of 
Julian's departure had ceased to be either believed 
or remembered, Josceline's wayward imagination 
recalled every slightest incident of that bygone 
time, and only, as it proved, too faithfully for her 
peace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THAT people should from time to time walk in 
their sleep is no such very alarming occur- 
rence in many households, but nevertheless it 
struck Ralph Peverell with vague disquiet that his 
wife, who had from childhood betrayed a tendency 
to somnambulism, was now becoming a confirmed 
victim of this habit ; and not unfrequently in the 
night he had risen and followed her, and brought 
her back to her chamber with every careful pre- 
caution against awakening the sleeper. 

Eminent physicians were at various times con- 
sulted, but had suggested no successful remedy. 
Some very trifling cause, they had with portentous 
solemnity laid down, would sometimes suffice to 
develop any latent tendency of this kind. They 
had, furthermore, advised that such steps with 
regard to additional bolts and bars should betaken, 
and all undefended parapets protected, as should 
suggest themselves to the experience and solicitude 
of Mr. Peverell. Ralph required no such telling ; 
and it is needless to say with what care he made 
the nightly round of the house from that time 
forward, seeing to every adjustment himself, and 
forestalling any possibility of exit with the most 
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solicitous heed. And unknown to Josceline many 
doors were silently closed, double-locked and 
barred, and many windows secured, which might 
by any possibility have yielded to her touch ; for 
the somnambulist is known sometimes to exert an 
extraordinary degree of force and latent energy, 
and thus to perform feats of strength quite impos- 
sible to the ordinary condition, and surprising to 
the awakened consciousness of the patient. One 
night, after one of these excursions, during which 
her husband had followed her a long tour about the 
house, she had on the following morning told him 
that she had been roused, as she believed, by some 
one standing by her bedside, and imperiously 
commanding her to get up and follow. " And I 
followed step by step/* she said, "as one is led in 
a dream, and I felt as if I were acting under a 
spell from which I could neither free myself nor 
render account of the invisible attraction exerted 
over me." Ralph had soothed her with many 
caresses, and had the same afternoon secretly stolen 
off to the distant town to consult the medical 
attendant of the family, who assured him again and 
again there was no cause for alarm in Josceline's 
propensity, but only a necessity for care. 

By degrees the somnambulism subsided, or re- 
curred only at such long and uncertain intervals, 
that it ceased to excite feelings of uneasiness or 
disquietude. But Josceline's health, which had for 
many years fallen only short of perfect, now failed 
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a little ; and there were not unfrequent days when 
Bhe seemed unable to arouse or exert herself as 
usual, though she always refused to allow that she 
was unwell, and attributed her languor solely to 
fatigue. At such times the picture of Julian which 
hung in her room seemed, to her imagination, to 
watch her with such vivid intensity that a curtain 
was drawn across the pictured face on some 
pretence of sunshine fading its beauty, and for 
days it would remain so covered, until Joscelirie 
herself would hastily uncover it again, only, as it 
seemed, again to fall a prey to the influence of its 
persistent gaze. 

The picture was, however, remarkable. The 
most eminent painter of a day when portrait 
painting reached its perfection in this country had 
exerted his utmost skill, with more than his usual 
exquisite felicity of success. The curving lips 
seemed about to speak and to smile upon you as 
you gazed, and the dark, splendid eyes to follow 
the spectator about the room with that indefinable 
spell of attraction which is one of the highest 
attributes of this branch of art. Julian was repre- 
sented in a suit of dark purple velvet, his hand on 
his sword-hilt, and the dark curling hair, on which 
he never wore powder, falling loosely on his shoul- 
ders ; an admirable type, indeed, of manly beauty 
and grace. Although it is more often the painter's 
excellence than the sitter's looks which produces 
this special effect, yet here, where both were com- 
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bined in no ordinary degree, it was difficult to divest 
oneself of the idea that, under the fascinating 
watch of those dark eyes, you could ever feel alone 
in the room. Some portraits have been known to 
leave an ineffaceable trace upon the memory, and 
of these was the portrait of Julian Peverell. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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TIT OTHER! there's a gipsy woman in the 



yard. She wants to speak to you, and 
tell you your fortune, mother, and me mine ! " 

Thus in shrill and imperious tones proclaimed 
Guy, Josceline's eldest hope of seven years, but 
who wore a pigmy sword with a grace and dexterity 
beyond his age. 

"Must I have my fortune told, sweet rogue ?" 
said his mother, smiling upon her son. " Bring 
Madam Gipsy to the window, that I may see and 
speak to her." 

Guy flew off shouting upon his errand, followed 
headlong by his twin brethren, and soon returned 
with an unmistakable gipsy, who began with the 
usual soft whine of her tribe to solicit every bless- 
ing on the heads of the family, and permission to 
cross their respective hands with silver, and they 
should have the bonniest fortunes that could be 
told for the money ! Josceline, with a doubtful 
smile, extended her hand, and the gipsy, holding 
it in her own brown palms, surveyed the lines 
in silence, and with apparently careful attention, 
before reciting with voluble readiness the necessary 
formula of their palmistic art. The group was a 
pretty one, and worthy of an artist's pencil : the 

B 
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dark features of the wanderer with, her olive skin, 
glittering eyes, and snake-like head, and the lithe 
grace of slender limbs and delicate proportions 
which mark the true daughter of tho black 
Romany ; her red cloak and many-coloured hand- 
kerchief knotted loosely round her head, with its 
black and scattered elf locks, contrasted strongly 
with the three bright -haired English children, 
whose eager faces and parted lips, and rapt atten- 
tion for whatever oracular utterance might be 
about to fall from those sibylline lips, composed 
a delightful picture. And Josceline, still in the 
prime of her matronhood, the slender grace of her 
youth rounded into the richer outline of mature 
beauty, her brown hair faintly powdered and drawn 
up above the smooth and ivory brow, over which 
she wore a white lace handkerchief, loosely tied 
beneath the chin ; her dress was of pure damask 
silk, and a white Indian muslin scarf was crossed 
over the breast and fastened round the waist after 
the graceful fashion of the time. She sate with 
one soft arm round the elder boy, and the two 
others standing closely by her knees, as the gipsy, 
peering curiously into tha fair still face, noted with 
the keen observation of her nation, certain faint 
lines round the delicate mouth and dark traces 
under the languid eyes such as quickly betrayed 
to her subtle and practised perception of the in- 
tricacies of human life, that here, even in this 
paradise, lurked a thorn amid the roses, and 
perhaps even a snake within the grass. She read, 
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as she had read a hundred times before, in faces 
adorned with all that beauty could boast or wealth 
bestow, that vague weariness of life — that unde- 
fined, unsatisfied desire — that secret fear of loss — 
ever present in the happiest lives. She read of the 
cup of happiness tasted to the full, and then set 
down with trembling hands, lest no more should 
remain behind. She noted the tokens of a health 
that was slowly but surely giving way, and causing 
a profound disquiet at the prospect of losing it ; 
and she saw something that seemed to her keen 
sense like the cowering of a bird who feels the 
storm before it is apparent} in the horizon. Trouble 
was coming, she was sure, upon this fair' household, 
though from what quarter she knew not, any more 
than she could divine the cause. All this the gipsy 
saw at a single quick glance, guided by the keen 
apprehension of her extraordinary race; and it 
seemed almost as if a like intuition passed in some 
manner into the lady's finely-strung frame, for a 
shiver passed through her as the syllables flowed 
glibly from the sibyl's tongue, foretelling health 
and wealth, long life, and all prosperity. 

"Gold bespeaks fair fortunes, mother/' at last 
said Josceline, with an effort to speak lightly. A 
searching and penetrating glance shot from the 
gipsy's dark eyes as she looked up. 

" There's fair and there's foul upon the wind, my 
lady," she replied; " but fair should be your world, 
though it may be you've had the best, and what's 
to better that ? " 

E 2 
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tf Too true," returned Josceline, with a sigh she 
could not repress. "And after the best worst 
comes. Is that what you would say ? " 

u Don't speak the ill word, my lady ! " cried the 
gipsy, with a gesture of apprehension ; " for there's 
always those close by who listen, and the ill word 
may belike fulfil itself. But it's nothing I have 
ill-wished you, my lady. I have known you since 
a child, my lady, and nothing but kindness has 
ever the poor gipsy had beneath your roof-tree. 
But it's ill- wished too often I am, my lady, for my 
words come but too often true; for it's us poor 
gipsies that have the gift, and it's ever the Gentiles 
as have the gold." And with a shower of curtseys 
and a profusion of blessings the gipsy turned to 
depart. 

The children hurriedly thrust their pence into 
her not unwilling hands, with a vague impulse 
that it was well to propitiate persons of whose 
words and ways they felt themselves to have so 
little comprehension. It was good to hear Ralph's 
jolly laugh when the whole was set forth to him on 
his return from his ride, and to hear him proclaim 
them all a pack of young fools, and credulous 
enough to be old women. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ONE lovely Sunday evening Josceline chanced 
to be returning alone from her duteous quest 
to Julian's grave, on which she had as usual laid a 
spray of flowering May. She strolled slowly 
homeward, enjoying the balmy breaths of spring 
and the low and flickering rays of sunlight on the 
springing grass, on which now the heavy dews 
were rising fast. The bleating of the lambs in the 
upland meadows, the song of the nightingale in the 
thickets of thorn, the faint notes of throstle and 
thrush ere they betook themselves to rest, stilled 
her imagination with a delightful feeling of rest 
and quiet as she passed slowly through the thick 
and dewy pastures, and gave herself up to the 
delicious enjoyment of most peaceful reverie. 

But all at once her attention was suddenly 
arrested, for she noticed that along and beside the 
distinct prints left by her footmarks on the dewy 
grass was another and a plainer trace accompanying 
her own. She remembered the like incident in the 
beechen avenue, when in former years she had 
paced its green length by the side of Julian 
Peverelk She was close upon it now, and again 
she noticed the same remarkable occurrence. 
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There they were, delicate and firm, larger and 
more unmistakably printed on the dew-laden sod 
than her own : where she had stopped, so had they ; 
where she had hurried through somewhat longer 
grass, they had kept even step; and Josceline, 
wholly unable to account for this phenomena, flew 
like a terrified bird winged by fear to her home, 
beset as she did so by an appalling apprehension 
that she was not alone, but that some one un- 
seen was dogging her footsteps with this awful 
pertinacity. 

She felt, under the influence of this idea, almost 
as if her mind were giving way, nor was it till safe 
in the shelter of her husband's arms that she could 
find words, scarce articulate indeed, for the ex- 
pression of her terror and dismay. Ralph soothed 
her with every gentle endearment, and laughed 
away her fears : but it is a matter of fact that, 
having conducted her to her apartment, he stole 
down to the beechen avenue, and if what he saw, 
or did not see, filled him with amazement or 
surprise, it is certain that he kept his own counsel, 
and redoubled, if that were possible, his anxious 
watch over his wife's health and somewhat wayward 

and variable spirits. 

****** 

It was later in the summer. Storm had been 
threatening all the long oppressive afternoon, the 
air was%eavy and hot, and dark clouds of distant 
thunder lowered on the gloomy horizon. Doors 
■rod windows were set wide open. The night was 
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even more sultry than the day had been, and Ralph, 
oppressed by the charged and electric atmosphere, 
slept a broken slumber, most unlike the sleep of 
the just which nightly visited his strong and 
vigorous frame. Awaking with a start from one 
of these intervals of broken rest, he perceived, with 
a quick spasm of fear, that his wife was no longer 
by his side. The window was widely open, too, 
contrary to their usual custom. He sprang from 
his couch, cast on his clothes, and hastily opened 
and explored all the adjoining rooms. All was 
darkness and quiet, though the sultry air seemed 
heavier than before. Perhaps Josceline had gone 
to visit the children, fearing the storm might 
disturb their rest. He hurried up to their chamber ; 
she was not there. He heard the nurse's deep, 
regular breathing in an adjoining room. The 
children tossed restlessly in their sleep, but were 
none of them awake. With fatherly solicitude he 
replaced their fallen coverings, and kissed each 
little sleeper tenderly ere he quitted the room, and 
then, seizing a lamp, he pursued his anxious searoh 
over the entire house, but without finding any trace 
of his wife. To his dismay he found the door which 
opened upon her "pleasance" open. He quitted 
the house, and peered anxiously in every direction 
through the vague gloom of the summer night. 
Neither moon nor stars were visible. Lurid clouds 
still obscured the sky, and darkened the horizon 
with heavy, purple masses, lit up, or rather pierced 
from time to time, with vivid flashes of forked and 
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rose-red lightning, which rifted the clouds with 
sadden light, only to make the intervals between 
them rather darker than before. He hastily 
descended the avenue, fancying he saw something 
white beneath the trees ; but when he approached 
it was only a blasted stem, blanched amid the gloom 
of the thick vegetation around. He took, almost 
involuntarily, the church path with its steep and 
winding descent. Swiftly and cautiously lie hurried 
along, for if, as he apprehended, the somnambulism 
had returned upon Josceline, any sudden emotion 
or awakening might have the worst of con- 
sequences. 

As he came to the river he noticed how the 
stream was swollen by the heavy rains, and was 
rushing turbidly along, obstructed greatly in its 
progress by branches of uprooted trees which had 
been dislodged from the banks higher up, and 
had fallen into the current. He crossed the little 
bridge above the lock, and entered the church- 
yard. The church tower looked grey and mys- 
terious amid the dark shadows, disturbed by the 
hurrying clouds, cast by the yews and cypresses 
which ranged thickly round the age-worn pile. 
Ralph fancied he saw something moving in the 
direction of Julian's tomb. He hurried to the 
stone on which lay the little withered wreath. 
His eyes did not deceive him, for surely some- 
thing resembling a figure flitted through the lych- 
gate as lie gained the grave. He sprang forward, 
and at the distance of forty or fifty yards saw by 
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the fitful and lurid flashes of the lightning some one 
upon the rustic bridge. O merciful and gracious 
powers f not upon the bridge, but upon the gates 
of the lock, by the tiny narrow ledge on which, as 
he well remembered, he could scarce maintain his 
own footing, — so slippery was it, so few inches 
wide, and so tangled with the slimy water weeds. 
Darkness again — murky and awful between the 
intermittent flashes of the forked and dazzling 
lightning. Swifter than words can tell, he had 
reached the river-side, rolling turbidly between its 
banks with a monotonous roar. 

He paused there, struck by a deadly and over- 
mastering fear, for he could see by another quick 
flash that it was Josceline upon the ledge, and that 
she was asleep ! She had passed midway in safety, 
preserving with ease her balance on the narrow 
ledge. dread awakening ! for he saw her as a 
terrific peal crashed overhead, halt and fling up 
her arms. She was awake ! Driven into sudden 
consciousness by the deafening sound, she had 
started, it may be, into the most vivid sense of 
her situation, and in the terror of that moment's 
dread flung up her arms for help in that mute, 
piteous appeal. In an instant he had gained a 
footing upon the ledge, and felt as he did so that 
the floodgates were opening slowly, driven asunder 
by the waters rising and dashed by sudden blasts 
of wind against them with resistless force. Be- 
wildered and dazzled by the deafening peals and 
the awful light, he could see when he gained the 
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centre Josceline no longer! For through the gates, 
now widely asunder, the dark and turbid waters 
were rushing with terrific violence. He saw— or 
did he see ? — by a momentary flash, a white vision, 
a floating face, a dreadful, ghastly anguish of de- 
spair, driven past him in the rolling flood. No 
one will ever know. This only is certain, that he 
plunged and sank again and yet again, battling 
desperately with the boiling, surging stream. That 
he fought with all the fierce energy of a man whose 
every treasure of existence was vanishing beneath 
that churning, curdling foam with its dull roar. 
Now he rises ! Now he sinks ! Now he is clutch- 
ing at something with failing arms ! But another 
and a louder and a more appalling crash bursts 
overhead, another and a more vivid and a more 
blinding flash reveals by its scathing light only the 
dark and seething waters, only the churning and 
curdling foam, only the storm-tossed and cracking 
trees on the bank, only the wild outrush of the 
fierce, imprisoned, tossing waters, and over all the 
repeated thunder-claps crackled and rolled with 
prolonged and awful reverberation endlessly re- 
peated, as if the day of doom were indeed at hand, 
and this were the pealing trumpet-call of the sum- 
moning Archangel. But no human voicG broke 
the ensuing silence — more terrific from its contrast 
with the wild clamour of the storm as it rolled 
beyond into the night. No sound of human woe 
and lamentation rose over the dreadful tragedy 
which the storm had caused and witnessed ; what 
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no ear had heard, and no eye had seen, no tongue 
could tell, and oyer these two lovely and united 
lives a pall of silence dropped, which added, if any- 
thing could add, to the dread tragedy of this night's 
woe. 

What more remains to tell ? Kalph's sons suc- 
ceeded one by one to his fair inheritance, and each 
died childless ; and the Peverells of Davenant Hall 
are no longer found in the land. But still round 
the village hearths the Peverell tragedy is handed 
down by withered crones, who barely remember 
the events they narrate to the listening children's 
ears. And sometimes, it may be, some ancient 
voice will tremble and falter as the tale is told of 
the stormy night when Balph and Josceline Peverell 
met their doom, and parted in their richest prime 
from life and all its joys to plunge into the dark 
silence of their watery graves. 

But who and what the mysterious visitant might 
have been whose ghostly footfalls, soundless but 
seen, and whose ghostly presence, felt but not per- 
ceived, recur through all this past veracious history 
of the Peverells of Davenant — on this the present 
writer can throw no light, and indeed to the best 
of his knowledge it remains a mystery to this day, 
to be solved hereafter, it may be, but not now; for 
still there are more things in earth and heaven than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy ! 

THE END 
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